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EDITORIAL 
PROTESTANTS IN CHINA 


In the spring of 1929 there were about 4,750 missionaries in China. 
This is approximately 78% of the “normal” number of missionaries in 
China as obtaining a few years since. The consolidation of some of the 
lading groups together with other changes, have reduced the number of 
separate organizations to something less than one hundred. Missionaries 
are now again working in all the provinces: of late there has been a marked 
movement from coast provinces to the interior. Missionaries are now 
found in about 67% (498) of the 729 cities in which they were formerly 
resident : the last Directory of Missions in China also records twenty new 
“stations.” In 1918 the average length of missionary service was ap- 
proximately ten years; it is now about thirteen years. A comparison 
of the Directories of Missions in China for 1927 and 1929 showed nearly 
five hundred new names: an average of 250 new missionaries for each 
of the two years concerned. In 1922 the total communicant church 
membership was reported as 402,539. On the basis of various estimates 
it is assumed that the present communicant church membership is within 
ten percent, up or down, of 446,631. So much does the statistic 


vardstick reveal. 
HEALING THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT* 
Christian disunity is a spiritual disease. Dr. Ainslie diagnoses it in 
arresting, pungent and sometimes stinging terms. It involves “scandal,” 


_ *Review; THe Scanpav or Curistranity, Peter Arnstte, Willett, Clark and 
Colby, 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. Gold $2.00. 
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“discord,” “war” and “bedlam'"—thus does he flay it! “Organized 
denominationalism....’’, he urges, “is neither spiritual nor Christian” 
(page 211). Of course not everybody will agree with Dr. Ainslie’; 
frank diagnosis. To read his book, however, wilts denominational com. 
placency. Even when all possible is said in its favor denominationalism 
does, all too often, create a conflict between loyalty to Christ and loyalty 
to “the truth as we hold it”; sometimes the latter displaces the former. 
This conflict is not, of course, usually intentional. Painlessness is, how- 
ever, one of the symptoms of this particular spiritual disease. So con- 
done, excuse or explain it how we will, it urgently needs desperate treat- 
ment. A Church thus diseased in spirit cannot radiate spiritual health. 
The modern missionary movement arose, to no small extent, in group 
urges. Christianity has now become a world-wide influence. In con- 
sequence it faces the urgent necessity of vistbly demonstrating its will-to- 
brotherhood. Isolated groups of Christians acquainted with only one 
denomination do not, of course, share in or feel this challenge. But those 
educated members of all races who know something of the history of 
Christianity and its world-wide sweep, want to know why it does not 
practise within its own ranks the brotherhood it preaches to and for all 
men. “How can the disunited,” they ask, “create unity?’ or “How can 
‘warring’ denominations help eliminate political warfare’’’ So far has 
the individualization of faith gone that religion in “‘sending’’ mission 
lands is often reduced to an absurdity. Somehow Christianity must 
resolve these questions and eliminate this absurdity ere it can wield the 
power it needs to fight modern secularism and doubt. Of course there 
has been, as Dr. Ainslie shows, encouraging betterment along various lines 
in interdenominational relationships. Denominational proselytization isa 


waning force. There has been some talk of a “common missionary 


board.’’ Conferences to consider Christian Unity are the order of the 
age. Christians are “thinking toward each other.”” Intercommunion is 
growing. Dr. Ainslie feels that “‘the reunited church of the future must 
be wide enough to include Friends and Unitarians and Catholics and all 
who claim discipleship with Jesus Christ.’’ An arresting ideal indeed! 
Well; Here’s the book! Read it! And then to prayer together! 


BALANCE YOUR MINDS! oe 
“The Church is growing spiritually.” “The Church 1s 


Opposing spiritually weak and ethically impure.’ ‘The Church is 
Opinions. able to take care of itself.” (page 635). Others hint—we 


must “recreate the Church.” (page 645) ‘Chinese Christian 


leaders are certain only of their uncertainties.” ‘Chinese Christian 
leaders have a clear grasp on the essentials of the Christian Message.” 
Such contrasting generalizations constantly drift into our ken. They 
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usually refer, of course, to different people and places. Yet taken as a 
whole the state of the Chinese Church justifies neither chagrin nor 
complaisance. Of what other country, indeed, can it be said that Chris- 
tianity therein is all it night be? The intertwined problems of inter- 
preting and living the Christian Message are everywhere most intricate 
and difficult: China’s revolution has given both a more involved twist 
than elsewhere. 

: | We may view the Chinese Church through dark glass- 
Use All Celors es and report black tales of failure; we may view 
and Good Lenses. it also through rosy lenses and report it as going 

just as we and our supporters wish. Katherine 
May we ‘may remind ourselves by way of illustration, mixed the worst. 
facts of Indian life and painted for the world a daub that makes India 
detestable. K. L. Gauba, an Indian, likewise selected gloomy colors 
and gave the word “Uncle Sham’’—a picture of the United States so 
depressing that it was denied admission. Both used factual paint; yet 
neither achieved other than a distorted daub. By a similar selection of 
data—usually local—equally gloomy pictures of China and the Chinese 
Church may be painted. But all the colors available must be used. To . 
change the simile, both should be viewed through glasses that clarify 
and extend the vision. Local impressions must be modified by light and 
colors from other sources. We must balance our thinking by injecting 
into both pessimism and optimism an expectant faith and tempered 
judgment. “We are all,’’ said recently Rev. Y. S. Tom, General 
Secretary of the Kwangtung Synod of the Church of Christ in China, 
“new to a new task in a new day.” All churches affected by this 
newness move slowly; those untouched thereby remain static or drop 
back. Some of the Chinese, for instance, recently thrust into the 
administration of Christian institutions have not made good; but most 
have. Some turnover of personnel is inevitable always: of the mission- 
aries who come to China in any one year two-thirds retire within ten 
years. Such turnovers increase our difficulties, it is true, but need not 


mire us in despondency. 
Two encouraging aspects of Christianity in China may 
Two Bright be put against its discouraging difficulties. A portion of 
Colors. Chinese leaders—perchance a minority—are thinking hard 
about the task and message of their faith. The Church, 
again says Rev. Y. S. Tom, “is still weak in experience, personnel and 
funds, but there is life (italics ours) in it.” This hard Christian think- 
ing, though sometimes it has not yet achieved a final objective or formula- 
tion, is one of the signs of this life! For standards for the Chinese 
Church we are often urged to go back to the New Testament Church. 
To do so reveals primitive difficulties often parallel to those of the Chinese 


Church, Yet like its primitive forbear the Chinese Church is alive! 
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Another significant sign of that life is seen in the section on “Christian 
Thinking in China.” (page 668). It is encouraging to note that most of 
these summer interpretations of Christianity were set forth by Chinese! 
_ Their interpretations differ! But so do those of the missionaries and 
western church leaders. Nevertheless this Chinese leadership in the inter. 
pretation of Christianity is a sign of life in the Chinese Church. Other 
signs might be given. Space forbids. But let us take care that the 
eiasses through which we view China and the Church therein, and the 
colors we put into our pictures of either, correct, on the one hand, any 
tendency to either mental or spiritual astigmatism, and, on the other 
hand, show the high lights as well as the dark background. 


YARDSTICKS AND CRITERIA 


Has the Church in China made progress; is it slipping 

The Yardstick. hack; how might we gage its condition now and in the 
next five years? In the past we have measured it 

mainly with the statistic yardstick. How many missionaries? How 
many denominations? Which Church has the most members? How 
many dollars do western Christians give to China? How much per 
capita do Chinese Christians give? How many centers are occupied? 
How many students are we reaching? How many sick do we help or 
heal? And all too often our courage or complacency have swollen or 
shrunk as statistics have gone up or down. The yardstick is now often 
covered with the dust of neglect. This is due in part to the fact that 
the point now starred is usually below where it used to be. It is due, 
also, to the suspicious attention we have received in China as a result 
of saying too much a few years hence about our statistical strength. 
Then, too, we have realized that statistical measurements can no more tell 
us about the vitality of Christianity in China than pointer-readings can tell 
the physicist the ultimate nature of the universe. We still need to use 
the yardstick—sometimes. The Revolution in China has helped us, 
however, to realize that its significance is secondary only. We must, of 
course, avoid the danger of evaluating the “Five Years’ Movement’’ by 
the yardstick. Missionaries need, however, to remember that the yard- 
stick dangling thereon is borrowed! Primarily China needs more real 
Christians ! 
eon then, might we measure the progress of the 
Measuring Spiritual Church? How shall we determine, for instance, 
Progress. | the “some measure” in which each historic deno- 
mination is “right” (page 630), when seeking to 

combine the contribution of each in a common Christian witness? Un- 
fortunately no one standard or criterion is readily apparent. Real Chris- 
tian progress is a matter of qualities no yardstick can touch. The gages 
actually used yary. Some depend on loyalty to denomination, others on 
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lan i the espousal of certain doctrimes, still others on zeal in worship or stirring 
Of HJ movements of confession of sin. Variation in convictions anent such 
se! HM tests preclude any one of them being set up as a final or inclusive criterion. 
ind Hi Frequently, also, we are told that for the Church\to become completely 
et- HM literate so that it may study the Bible more generally progress will be 
et TH registered. Undoubtedly! Is, however, scriptural literacy alone a final 
he Hi cage of spiritual health? The religion of the Church needs more 
he # “warmth,” says another (page 666). True again! Yet must its devo- 
ny # tional warmth be tied up to practical demonstrations. It must be tested 
er MM by its ethical: purity—its character, say others (page 646). It is probable 

that the Chinese Church is less near perfection than the Church in some 

other lands or ages may have been. We must ask, however, How might 

we test the character of the Chinese Church? Now there are two general 
ng MM standards whereby Christianity may be tested anywhere. We may, on © 
he # the one hand, throw upon it the brilliant light of the highest Christian 
it MH ideals. Then, the Chinese Church, like other churches elsewhere, will be 
seen to be ethically weak, doctrinally deficient and spiritually immature. 
We may, on the other hand, compare to-day’s Chinese Church with that 
of a century ago. Thus viewed we realize that in the face of difficulties 
perhaps more stupendous than those ever faced by any Church, it is deve- 
loping its own leadership which is slowly but surely getting under its 
burdens and is beginning to tell the Message out of its own heart and 
plan for its own advance. In some places it has a gripping faith, 
in many a slipping faith: here it is awake, there it is asleep or moribund. 
To infuse the earnestness of the strong minority into the weak majority 
is to-day’s challenging task. Insofar as this is done it will mean progress. 


Is China Safe _little more than point out the difficulty of determining 
for Christianity ? the criteria of Christian progress in China.” This 
fair rejoinder suggests the need of an acceptable 

j substitute for the yardstick. Perhaps the best we can do is to indicate 
this need. The way two questions are answered may, however, guide 

Y BB us towards meeting it. First, Is China safe for Christianity? Shovid 
the Church, or can it, so avoid irritating publicity and challenges to 
' inequities in the social order that it may work and grow uncriticized? 
For this some seem to long. And it is possible so to isolate the 

’ I religious life that it becomes an oasis of spiritual calm and nurture 
) in a desert of social strife. Two main aims, we note, mark the summer 
conferences; (page 668). to nurture the individual spiritual life 
| only; the other, to direct. spiritual life into community sérvice. The 
first might give the Church environmental peace; the second, however, 
while enabling it to work with the good elements in its comunity 
inevitably stirs the opposition of the bad ones. The labor problem 
for instance, touches church life at many points. To seek to help 


“Yet,” it may justly be said, “you have so far done . . 
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thereon is both difficult and dangerous: but to leave it alone will mean 
indifference to the Church. Rural reconstruction involves less: danger 
but is not less difficult. Does Christianity do its duty unless at these 
or other points, it challenges social inequities? Christian goodwill ought 
to be an active force in community betterment. When this is not so mn 
country is safe for Christianity in any spiritual sense. When Christian 
convictions are vital they usually create conflict with the social order 
unless the Church acquiesces in the bad as well as accepts the good 
therein. If, for instance, the many social and agricultural experiments 
being sponsored by sections of the Church become more general Chines 
communities are bound to feel the challenge therein to much existing 
in them. An ethically alert Church inevitably comes into conflict with 
the unethical conditions in its environment. 

We need to turn this question round. How cai 
Is Christianity Christianity become safe for China—or any land’ 
Safe for China? Christianity is not thus safe unless it challenge 

low ways of spiritual and social living so as to 
clear the road for higher ones. Not only must church member 
be good themselves; they must be good for something in_ their 
communities. In addition to being loyal to doctrines or denomina. 
_ tions they must also live right in ways that their communities feel. In 
short, we cannot conceive of a Church that is ethically pure that leaves 
community problems untouched and its evil members undisturbed. Thus 
viewed it is only when a community is in a sense unsafe for Christianity 
that Christianity is reallly safe therein or safe therefor. Does this 
perchance suggest possible criteria for Christian progress? It seems so. 
Some Christians in China are trying to live in the adventurous spirit 
of Christ. In so far as such adventurous living becomes characteristic 
of the whole Church it will make progress. Likewise some are trying 
‘to show that a personal relation to God should be a vital factor i 
community living. In so far as that religious emphasis becomes the 
outstanding mark of the Church it will be registering real progress. 
Scriptural literacy, loyalty to doctrine and denominations, and zeal in 
worship together with confession of sin, all have their place. It 1s, 
however, possible to have them all without any vital adventurous loyalty 
to God. This fatter is, therefore, one essential criterion of progress. 
It must, among other things, result in making brotherhood a_ visible 
reality both with those within all branches of the Church and _ those 
sorcly needing a champion without. - All- this may be focussed and 
summarized in a progressive growth in Christlikeness. And we take it 
that in so far as this progressive growth in Christlikeness manifests itseli 
in community service to that extent will the Church in China make 
the only type of progress that is vitally spiritual and socially real. 
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The Child-Centered Sunday 


CARLETON LACY 


Yes, if and only if the children and youth of this generation 
become Christians. The heart-breaking decline in the church 
membership during the past two years is very largely due to 
our failure with the young people. We have depended upon our schools 
to bring them to Christ. They have gone out from those schools each 
year by the thousands, to lose all touch with organized Christianity. 
Literally tens of thousands of former mission school students—some 
of whom in school days made a Christian profession—now never darken 
a church door nor breathe the name of God in prayer. 

Our churches have been largely concerned with cultivating the 
Christian life of adults—especially on Sunday. For a hundred years we 
hare been trying to teach them that to be a Christian meant (among 
other things) to quit all work and attend the services of preaching and 
worship on the first day of the week. Some of the results are indicated by 
the CHINESE RECORDER symposium (February, 1929), a typical sentence 
from which is this statement of church obligation—“Attending the church 
every Sunday and paying the so-called pastoral fee each year.” From — 
all directions come reports that Sabbath observance is of the most per- 
iunctory sort. Buying and selling, farming and handcraft are generally 
practised among Chinese Christians on Sunday almost as on other days, 

Perhaps this is but another evidence that the Chinese in his religion, 
as in all of his life, is very practical; he has no interest in casting his 
Christianity in western molds and institutions unless they better his 
condition.. Perhaps we have misinterpreted Jesus’ remark about the 
Sabbath and, like the religious leaders of his day, have tried to warp men 
into fixed forms. At any rate the typical Sunday is characterized chiefly 
by a series of meetings for adults to which the children are invited, and 
one or two for them in particular, in all of which they are ignored or 
treated mofe or less like miniature adults. 

We have yet to discover in Sunday our great opportunity for the 
religious education of the young. Our failures in day school and the 
new restraints that are placed upon the use of secular schools ‘‘as an 
evangelistic agency’ (to use Dr. Speer’s phrase) may arouse us soon 
tothis discovery. Weare still talking about introducing week-day schools 
of religion as a solution to our difficulties “because Sunday is too 
crowded,” although week-day schools of religion provide only scraps of 
busy hours and are rather generally regarded as a failure where they have 

Note.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 


W ILL there be a Christian Church in China tw nty years from now? 
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been tried in the West. But why should Sunday be too crowded to give 
the children a chance? 

The farmers and the shop-keepers who have to work on Sunday 
are glad to have their children kept in school on that day. Parents who 
pay for them to attend either government or mission schools have no 
desire that they should run wild on the street when school is closed. The 
children themselves and the youths in middle school, had they an attractive 
worthwhile program of purposive activities offered them would be but 
too glad to taste and see for themselves how good religion really can 
be. If cour Sundays could become child-centered what a difference it 
would make ! 

“The church-school is and should be the center of the religious 
education program of the church. It is here that the church should 
focus its direct Christian teaching upon all ages and social groups. Here 
the groundwork of Christian thinking for the next generation must be 
laid.” This was the conviction of the religious education experts in 
Japan who sent their findings to the Jerusalem Conference. This has 
not been true in China. We believe it must become so. We would go 
further and urge that this ideal can only be worked out if Sunday 
is devoted primarily to the development of a school of religious educa- 
tion. Anything short of this will neither meet the religious educational 
needs of children, youth and adults, nor will it make adequate use of 
Sunday. Our proposal is that church interest, already centered in the 
_ Sunday services, should be capitalized in an all-day correlated educational 
program that will reach and enlist and satisfy the deepest needs of old 
and young—especially the young. Professor Coe advanced this idea 
sometime ago in an article from which we quote but a few sentences. 
“We have Sunday Schools to be sure, but how slightly are they controlled 
by scientfic insight into the education process in religion. We have 
day schools also, in which the Bible is taught and attendance at worship 
is usually compulsory, but how rarely are these guided by anything better 
then traditional notions and guess-work . . ‘A church organized for 
educational purposes is the exception’. . . Christian education should 
by no means be identified with instruction in the Bible or in Christian 
beliefs . . . . instruction is only a part. There must likewise be educa- 
tion in and through worship. [urther, the applications are not to be 
postponed ; rather children are to be engaged constantly and growingly 
in active Christian service and in the entire struggle to live as children of 
God . . Religious education should cease to be a mere appendage of 
thissions . . . - Tcan think of few measures that would do more for mis- 
sions than the maintainance in every mission field of a few experimental 
schools with technically trained educators . . . . Our duty will be by no 
means accomplished until we place religious’education upon a plane of 


a: Jerusalem Meeting, Vol. II, p. 158. 
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scientific insight and control not at all inferior to that of our best secular 
schools.”"* We would go further than Dr. Coe, however, and urge that 
some such program should be the standard for the churches of China, 
rather than an experimental exception. _ 

For the children of Christian families anything less than a full day 
devoted to religious education must be utterly inadequate. With religious 
instruction barred from the schools and very little influence for Christian 
character exerted by ‘many of their teachers; with parents for the most 
part quite unskilled in character training and unprepared to give them 
Christian nurture in a satisfactory way, the burden rests upon the church 
far more heavily than it could ever do in any nominally Christian country. 

And the day is available for concentration on the young as it is not else- 
where, for as we have seen there is no general gearing of society about 
Sunday, parents are very. generally at work through most of its hours 
and are glad to have their children in schools, secular schools are closed, 
the children have nowhere else to go. The opportunity belongs to the 
church for thorough-going methods of religious education—nay the 
obligation rests upon us. 

This should enable us to develop a program, child-centered in the best 
sense of the phrase, that will appeal to all the interests of the pupil and 
at the same time enable the teachers to carry through with them an 
adequate exploration into the projects that may arise each day, which 
a brief hour or two prevents. “The school,’ says professor Lu Tsung- 
pei, “must provide ample life-like situations, through which the student 
may actually live a true, democratic experience and consequently torm 
correct habits of social response to the benefit of his life in society.” 
Certainly this is a function of religious education. A church school with 
this purpose would base its instruction upon areas of interest as is done 
in modern institutions of the Lincoln School type in New York, or as 
is being worked out in the study courses for Methodist young people’s 
societies. The schedule would give during the day hours for class room 
discussion and expression; it would take the children out in recreation, 
and into the fields of application and up to the mountain-top experiences 
of worship. Several church schools in the United States are now operat- 
ing a half-day schedule of this sort. The idea is still in its infancy. 
But it is not altogether untried in China. 

Some years ago an experiment was made along this line in Fuchow, 
Kiangsi, without violently upsetting the established order of the Sunday 
services, with a very limited staff of untrained workers, and with a happy 
degree of success considering the circumstances of the situation. There 
were study periods and worship periods, conventional Sunday School 
teaching and church preaching, and very unconventional sand tables in 
the church, dramatics at the altar rail, swings and teeter-boards on the 


2. Geo. A Coe, International Review of Missions, Vol. 12, p. 72). 
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church lawn, and even sports in which pastor and missionary joined. 
‘The application feature was not well carried out, but a worthy beginning 
was made when after the morning session the pupils scattered ‘to their 
homes and gathered in the children of the neighborhood to share with 
them the delights of the play-ground ; the older ones repeated the stories 
and lessons which they had learned a few hours before. Crude as all 
this was and soon interrupted by a shift in the personnel of church workers 
it at least suggests the possibilities of a start along the lines proposed 
by Dr. Coe, even where there is no specialized preparation or equipment 
(Mrs. Barbour’s “Desired Bible” is rich in suggestions of how projects 
may be carried out). No set curriculum could be used in this type of 
school. The pupils, guided by their teachers, would work out their own 
courses. The possibilities for variation and for learning are limitless. 
They grow: out of the dominant interests of each group. © 

Imagine, by way: of suggestion, a group of boys who come to the 
church on Sunday morning in a clatter of excitement. They have just 
seen an aeroplane pass low over the village—the first ever to fly across 
this part of the country. Of course they can talk and think of nothing 
else. What is the Sunday school teacher to do? Obviously there is 
nothing to do but join whole heartedly in the discussion of aeroplanes, 
and lead the boys into new worlds of creative interest—the materials 
used for construction, where and how these are obtained, the labor 
conditions involved and the countries that contribute to the making of 
each machine; the laws of the physical universe, the mastery of which 
has enabled man to fly; the vast reaches of land and sea and sky and 
the intrepid youth who flew across the Atlantic alone with his plane 
and God! 

These thrilling topics have been touched upon in an hour and have 
left many leads for later hours of conversation; but they have led natur- 
ally to the worship period. Worship has a new meaning to these boys 
as they gather in the presence of the Great Creator, and sing their 
“Holy, Holy, Holy,” or hear the words of scripture “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.” Then for another hour 
they find self-expression in creative art and handwork, making wood 
shavings and bamboo their little aeroplanes or perhaps painting with 
vermillion and Indian ink their simple concept of the regions through 
which the flier has sped. For the next half hour there may be plav out 
of doors, the familiar fox-and-geese changed into the flight of the air- 
mail or a race between char, yee, beeng, wu and naval planes; or per- 
haps an observation of the clouds and birds. And in the last period 
before noon the teacher will quietly tell some story of how the scientific 
knowledge is setting men free for achievement and for service, and how 
Jesus came into lives of men of old and set them free to show his love 
to their friends at home or in distant lands. With this message the 
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boys would be sent home to lunch, to tell some newly learned truth, 
to render some kindly service in the home, to find other boys to bring back 
for the afternoon session. Then there would be more stories, more 


organized play, some discussion of how to apply lessons learned, per- 


haps a trip or short excursion to investigate or apply something from the 
morning’s findings, and at last the vesper hour of quiet worship. 

These suggestions are of the sketchiest sort, for it would be. fatal 
to outline any program to be followed by other teachers in other places. 
Each village or town, each group of boys and girls, will have its own 
felt needs, its own interests that suggest lines of approach, and each 
will have to find its own solutions. In so doing there will be growth 
and joy and the finding of God. 

The adults need not be neglected. For those who can and will 
give the day to religious education similar methods adapted to adult 
needs may be used. But many of them are busy much of the day. 
Would it not.be far better to turn the week-day evenings into periods 
of training and worship for those whose evenings otherwise would be 
idle hours spent in dingy candlelight? Thus we can keep our chief 
resources available for the children and young people on Sunday. A! 
child-centered Sunday now may give us a Christ-centered church later 
on. | 


Christian Unity 


GEO. E. WHITMAN 


Pei HIS subject will not down. Movements among various denomin- 
ja ations are in this direction. Where differences are relatively 


unimportant some affiliations have partly taken place. Some are 
holding out the olive branch: others are troubled about the matter. 
‘A hopeful, enduring plan, that will not contain within itself seeds of 
future disruption, has not yet been worked out. An ecclesiastical com- 
bination would probably result in the abomination of desolation. National - 
or church and state combinations, or any other attempt to envelop all 
with inclusive names, leaving the internal workings as they are now, 
would but “cleanse the outside of the cup and the platter” and leave 
every worthwhile purpose of Christian Unity unmet. 

_ There is both a problem and a compelling need. They might be 
stated in this form. How can an enduring unity be brought about, 
that will grow and gradually draw to itself all the forces of Christendom 
into one united effort to bring the kingdom of heaven to pass on earth, 
while still allowing form, method and doctrinal belief to continue their 
uninterrupted way? We must realize that the minds of men are too 
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unlike to bind them down to any system of uniformity ; that a simply 
must have opportunity for experiment as to method and that you must 


sgive them elbow room, in that know-it-all hour, when they proclaim their 


convictions to mankind. They have inalienable rights: tread carefully 
and lovingly, if you can, within that circle. An organization that does 
not allow for these characteristics of humanity is doomed as a world 


organization. Christian Unity has no worthy place or purpose unless 


it finds a practical way to function among men. How can this be 
accomplished with so many cantankerous qualities in each of us and the 
‘rocks of offense so near the surface as to menace constantly the ties of 
brotherhood? 

The problems that meet us here are both discouraging and im- 
possible from any mere human outlook. Within a denomination men 
differ as much as the leaves of a tree, while interdenomationally they 
differ as much as the leaves of all kinds of trees. You have got to get 
back to old mother earth before you get to the source of the sameness of 


trees. However, you can get back there and change the whole face 


of nature without making much change in the leaves. In some such 
way the problems of unity will have to be worked out. | 

We shall have to understand some of the more important obstacles 
in the way of unity before we lay out too many plans and get involved 
in too many difficulties. There will be difficulties enough no matter how 
right or wise we may be. We are not working among trees that respond 
in direct proportion to our ability and skilful handling. Any poor luck- 
less wight that runs up thoughtlessly against some of these obstacles will 
afterwards wonder whether it is worth while to continue: they are so 
very inert and so very human. Let us consider some of them. 

I. The present condition of Christianity. The Christ appointed 
agency to fulfil his purpose is supposed to be “THE CuurcuH.” That 


thas long since become a figment of the imagination. Denominations 


occupy its place. They are dividedly following similar lines of endeavor 
in seeking to win men to Christ and establishing their own kind of 
churches throughout the earth. Denominational growth and success loom 
large on the horizon. Benevolent institutions of many kinds are 
supported to aid the denomination and express the spirit of Christ. 


‘Directly and indirectly they furnish the material and character out of 
which any human hope of a better world must surely come. Without 


them men would indeed be without God and without hope in the world. 
They are the only agencies that seek to have Christ enthroned in the 
hearts of men. Indispensible and insufficient are terms that probably best 
express their present condition. They are failing to accomplish Christ's 
purpose for humanity because of several interrelated weaknesses, the 


chief of which are; 1, lack of spiritual power with God and man; 2, the 


incompleteness of their efforts; 3, undue emphasis on ecclesiastical forms 
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and beliefs that bear slight relation, if any, to the heart of compassion 
of Jesus Christ for lost and undone humanity ; 4, a divided Christendom 
trying to be loyal to Jesus Christ in such a hopeless, wasteful and | 
unbrotherly way. Their insufficiency furnishes the need and their 
indispensibleness the obstacle to unity. There can be no unity apart 
from the unity of these denominations. . 
To unite these world organizations as a practical part of Christen- 
dom in a mighty endeavor to establish God’s kingdom among men is a 
task so great and so problematical that the average man will weary of 
your talk on the subject and like Nicodemus ask, “How can these things 
be?”. Well established and equipped lines of denominational endeavor 
are too important to be broken into unless absolute need compels and 
assured success results. ‘“‘United we stand: divided we fall,’ must 


become a general conviction before unity can succeed. 


II. Many of the leaders in each denomination have a well defined 
belief that their denomination stands for some form, doctrinal belief, 
better method of doing things, that call for entire separation, and that 
it would be a distinct loss to mankind if their name or fame should be 
reduced in any respect to the common level of other denominations. 
They, like some races we have heard about, are superior to all others. 
Individuals, sub-consciously, at least, KNow they are better than you are. 
There is a whole world full of similar-minded people to keep them in 
place. They add variety to life without doing untold damage. De- 
nominations can fortify and carry on. Nothing short of an all-com- 
pelling power can hit this superior state of mind, for which there is no 
justification. 

_ Somehow we are slowly beginning to realize that denominational- 
ism, in its divisive phases, is a disfigurement and belittlement of loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. . It is magnifying the mind of man as against the mind 


of Christ. It is human wisdom against divine power. It is an inter- 


pretation of God in the darkness of the differences of men. To bind — 
up these differences into an exclusive organization ‘set to save the world 
is unlimited folly. The folly is not in differences but in making them 
a part of the plan of salvation. On this shifting sand of human wisdom 
we try in vain to accomplish God’s purposes. Christian Unity and the 
Kingdom of God must have other foundations. To find the lowest 
common denominator, the source of our oneness, and gather there, 
leaving our superiority complexes as things apart to stand or fall accord- 
ing to their worth, is the chief problem that needs solving here. Nothing 
less than the infinite power of God can do that. 


III. The distinctly limited sphere of denominational endeavor. is 
against unity. In Christ’s program of salvation there are three pro-— 


gressive steps for each individual that follow each other “as the night. 
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the day.”” (1) Repentance towards God and the acceptance of: Christ’s 
way of life. (2) The linking up with others to bring the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness to pass in the earth. (3) The going “home” 
after life’s work is over. It is in the second step where denominational 
endeavor is largely confined to gaining workers and failing to link them 
up with life’s task; it is failure conspicuous and lamentable. 

Evangelism is the main endeavor of our denominations. Educa- 

tional, medical and other benevolent institutions are largely employed 
for this end: their worth is according to the contribution they make 
either directly or indirectly. The attempt is to assemble the material 
and find increasing spiritual forces that will enlarge this task until the 
whole world in some way may be evangelized by these divided forces. 
Combined, with the same narrow outlook, they would as surely fail. 
Denominations are counting numbers and making success or failure 
depend on that and supporting contributions. The satisfaction of de- 
nominationally minded people is centered around recruits. They are 
not ready to set these recruits to work at the main task of Christianity, 
or even to acknowledge that evangelism is es and not the task 
itself. 

That this preparatory work is to go on as long as there are people 
to be converted is indispensible, but mainly as a support to the infinitely 
larger task of establishing the kingdom of God in the earth. The 
winning of recruits and the program of the kingdom go together; for 
either fails without the other. To enlist recruits only that they may 
enlist more recruits is to have blossoms without fruit, promise without 
fruition, a school without life’s tasks to follow,- graduates without 
anything to do, a hopeless round that finds no worthwhile progress made 
in the general reformation of life’s most galling conditions. Some 
reforms come, to be sure, but they are as impermanent and unstable as 
the forces that bring them about. There is no adequate day by day 
life-long plan and struggle to change permanently “man’s inhumanity to 
man.”” The second step in Christ’s program, like himself, has nowhere 
to lay its head. 

It seems hopeless to look to the official leaders of our denominations 
to start this work. They are seriously engaged in their own particular 
work. Except in isolated instances they are not aware that their tasks 
are unending and hopeless, because the mighty gap between Repentance 
and Heaven,—the refusal to take up the day’s job, if you will—breaks 


the connection between them and the power of God and them and the. 


favor of hopeless humanity. There is no hope unless Christian Unity, 
centered in Jesus Christ and his compassion for a lost world, comes in 
to work God’s will on earth. There is no evidence that the affiliations 
that have already taken place are for this purpose. The whole denomin- 
ational attitude is against it. Such ill-defined slogans as these are com- 
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monplace. “Keep out of politics,” “Social welfare is not our task,” 
“We prepare men’s souls to endure trials on earth and gain a home in 
Heaven.”” Denominational attitudes are the main obstacles to any 
practical effort to bring the kingdom of God to pass. 


There is, therefore, no worthwhile reason for Christian Unity, 
unless it 1s to carry out Christ’s purpose of making this old earth into 
a livable, lovable place for all mankind. Divided denominations, not 
only will not, but cannot accomplish this gigantic task. Nothing but 
the combined forces of Christendom can fight the organized systems 
of selfishness. Hope and prayer, and long resolutions in assembled 
conventions, are the limits of denominational effort. The job is not 
theirs. The implications of the “Sermon on the Mount” have as yet 
no practical force in the lives of Christ’s disciples. als. 


IV. Those who have caught the vision of Christ’s redeeming © 
purpose for mankind and the accompanying vision of multitudes dis- 
tressed and scattered, as sheep without a shepherd, stand nonplussed be- 
fore the immensity of the task to bring Christian Unity out of the air 
and give it a habitation among men. It would be easy to hire a hall and 
start a movement for unity. There is waste material everywhere for 
the purpose. Waste material in the churches, waste material among the 
tens of thousands who have left the churches because they did not find 
any task that appealed to them, waste material among hosts of men and 
women, who are given over to bettering their own condition and enjoy- 
ing life because there is no practical organized effort for righteousness, 
outside of the churches, that would demand their attention. The de- 
nominations would look complacently upon such a movement. But it 
would defeat its own purpose and simply become another denomination, 
and so repeat the mistakes of the past. 

To find a place for Christian Unity is therefore a distressing task. 
Yet it is the job of Christ-minded men of this generation to find a way 
out. Christ has stated the principle, leaving both the plan and the task 
to his disciples. Men of vision stand appalled ‘by the obstacles in the 
way. There is no prepared place for Unity. 

The. forces for righteousness, to-day, stand divided, disorganized, 
scattered in ineffectual attempts, and in the main, actually skipping any 
practical effort to put the kingdom of heaven across. Tens of thousands 
of individuals have only the loosest, if any, connection with the churches 
because, it seems to them, there is no worthwhile appeal for their time, 
money and hidden heart-wishes. : “‘Christianity-does not seem to deliver 
the goods,” was the way one of these put it. They want a better world 
so badly and there is no satisfactory effort anywhere to compel their 
attention. Many a weary sigh goes up to God over burdens of life that 
Christ gave his life to redress. The ineffective and hopeless attempts 
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of a divided denominationalism, if anywhere attempted at all, to reform 
conditions of social life stand as a memorial. of shame to our methods 
of hving Christ. 

A bonafide uniting origendniaiiin;saith. no sectarian bias, that 
would link up these divided forces for righteousness, not simply for talk, 
but for a directing plan of action that would definitely give a life work 
to all those who want to see “Thy kingdom come” in the hearts of men 
and a practical way of working it out into a changed world, so that 
human brotherhood would really be triumphant over everything that now 
mars or hinders or half-heartedly or ignorantly fails in the task,—that 
is the compelling need today in our quest to realize God. A united 
Christendom tied up only to “God in Christ Jesus” can and must accom- 
plish this task. “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto myself. 

It is time to realize that the spirit of Christ in the bibaets of his 
disciples, working out his purpose in the same sacrificial way, is the 
only hope of a redeemed world. God is not going to perform directly 
any miracle to bring it to pass while we stand on the side lines and watch. 
He is going to work through us or not at all. The experience of 1900 
years of mistaken hope and human inefficiency, diverted often in waste- 
ful and peurile wrangling, ought to awaken us to Christ’s meaning and 
our united task. 

With a wonderful expenditure of energy, both material and spiritual, 
we are dividedly failing in our life task to “seek—first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” It cannot be done in our way. Only 
a unified, practical effort to establish the kingdom of God will effectually 
win men and hold them and effectively evangelize as well as redeem 
the world. Evangelism must point men to this definite life task as well 
as to fuller soul salvation through the grace of God in Christ Jesus. 
The churches must head up, in some way, to this life task, and with the 
same fervor they give to evangelism, or continue to lose a large part of 
their members, and, finally, fail even in evangelism. The loss of power 
both with God and men is, to many, the rude awakening of this hour. 
It is because we fail to take seriously this most gigantic and humanly 
impossible task of redeeming the world. We are in deadly earnest to 
win men to Christ and make good denominationalists of them, according 
to the tradition of the elders, but somehow the most of them get re- 
corrupted in a world devoted to selfish ends. The effort to keep the 
sheep in line and entertain them and hold them becomes the chief and 
most serious task of church pastors. What a waste of energy? The 
outlook, limited to present efforts, is hopeless from any point of view. 

Obstacles are made to be overcome or detoured around, so that they 
may cease to be obstacles and, perhaps in time, become sources of help. 
We must turn to the source of our oneness, the lowest common de 
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nominator of Christianity to find a out freak our now 
condition. 

If there is any allegiance in our denominations that is more com- 
gelling than another it is Loyatty to Jesus Curist. There we come 
to the source of our sameness, the ground for our unity and our common 
hope of salvation. To fulfil his purpose in his spirit is the desire of 
every real Christian, no matter what the organization to which he be- 
longs. To those who have this spirit the claims of brotherhood, re- 
gardiess of denomination, are too strong to be denied. We are “one 
in Christ Jesus’! “All one body we’ has been sung for many years. 

As a matter of practice, however, we are not one in Christ Jesus 
but many, and not one body but hundreds. No amount of sophistry | 
can gloss over that fact. In this wonderful gamut of denominational 
“notes” we are dividedly seeking adherents and keeping them as far as 
possible in separate compartments and engaged in separate lines of 
effort. The gamut is not united, and the world is not saved. In this 
fact our seeming loyalty to Christ becomes disloyalty, and that con- 
tinuously until death unites us in a better land, where let us hope de- 
nominations will have no standing. _ 

How can this divided gamut—yes, let us say it—of oneness in Him, 
each note expressing some part of loyalty, become a harmony that will — 
bring joy to the world and salvation to mankind? That is the problem. 
How could God work through us if the zeal found in denominational 
groups were united in one grand combination of effort to po his will! 
It must be found, not in the already declared fact of “brotherhood,” but. 
in a practical get-together effort to do unitedly that which is impossible 
in separate compartments. | 

There must be a compelling NEED and a compelling puRPosE for 
Christian Unity, far beyond the meaning of the term itself, or else 
we better leave it, where it is now, far above the strife and differences 
of men. If it may not succeed where denomination fails, and complete 
what is now incomplete,—in fact, if it is not the undying command of 
God in Christ Jesus as a necessity for world salvation, we may better 
be employed about more important things. If it means the only hope 
for a lost world, the only way to receive power from God, the only way 
for Christ’s disciples to do an enduring day’s work, the only way to 
reveal the compassion of Christ for all men, the only way to open the 
door to a heaven on earth, the only way to.a future Heaven of assured 
bliss,—then, in our present state, we stand undone and hopeless before 


If we accept this statement of the case, then, any question of 
accomplishing Christian Unity is gone,—it simply must be brought 
about. Men who have this conviction must get together and want and 


work for it as they have never wanted or worked for anything else in 
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with no :personal. wish or. desire to magnify. or gain anything for self: 
with: a sacrificial determination to gain unity in Christ Jesus for the 
sake of a lost world;—that is the thorny road to Christian Unity.. 

_ Only men who can rise above denominational. inhibitions; whio have 
a vision of the appalling: need and hopeless outlook of mankind to-day; 
who have unbounded faith in the power of God to work His will in the 
hearts of His children ; who will not faint or falter until a plan for unity, 
a kingdom program and an appeal to the denominations are worked out, 
—that is the kind of men their work, for. 

It will of course create 
that j is part of the price to be paid, but as it cannot come about until each 
denomination accepts it‘ willingly no fears need arise as to undue. haste 
or destructive tendencies. It must come, if at all, in an atmosphere of 
increasing devotion to the aims of Jesus Christ, so that, without loss 
of any vital thing to any and great gain for all, the open road to God’s 
love may be found, wherein varied hosts, relieved of static sel f-assertive- 
ness, and from the bondage of control over ' the nts: of their fellowmen, 
may march on to better things. 

With experiment, patience, love, ond a courage nal faith born of 
absolute necessity, we may, at last, stand complete in Him. “Make ye 
ready the way of the Lord; make his paths straight.” 

_ The only thing in the way is the pride and pre judice of place and 


opinion—super-loyalty to man-made devices as an accompaniment to the 


ascent to Heaven. To the best elements of society and the group leader- 
ship of his time, Christ said, “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites !—how shall ye escape the judgment of hell?’ This was not 
a threat, but an awful condemnation of the actual conditions of that 
day. I wonder what he would say to our condition, after 1900 years 
of divided effort to do—well! interpret it for yourself—just what we 
are doing in-his Name? I wonder if any of us would recognize him, 
if he were to come now, in the form and with the message that he would 
likely use to make himself known? Would he have to call upon some 


observant Zaccheus to make haste and come down quickly because there — 


was no prepared place either for himself or his kingdom? Would he 
not be derided as still living some centuries before his time? How much 
longer can the world wait for the path of his redeeming love to be 
shown to our now darkened understandings as the only way to God? 
Not the Briand-Kellogg pact, but a united, organized Christendom, 
determined to prevent such a death-dealing disaster to humanity, can 
alone ‘save the world from another war. The selfishness of the nations 
is in itself an element of destruction... 
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theit lives. . With a love that never faileth; with a tolerance that includes 
every form and difference that is possible to any of Christ’s disciples; 
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Denominations. and Church Union 

_ Whether near or. far, whether with’or without more rude awaken- 
ngs than we have had, the question of Christian. Unity,—in the interests 
of the distressed: and scattered of every land; in the interests of. the. 


condemn. us until man as man may find equal opportunity to grow into 


fellow man. -In this task, Christian Unity can find its completion and 
show forth, with divine power and love, God in Christ lemrnaesstne the 


world unto 


Denominations and Church Union 


T. CAMPBELL GIBSON : 


HAVE been looking up in recent numbers of the REcorDER the 

T] references that have been made to the question of Christian Re- 
- union, and what I have read has made me wonder whether what 
seems to be the present fashion of speaking on this question is 

the one most likely to help us to the best solution of the problem. The 
fashion to which I refer is that of speaking as if. the existence of separate 
denominations was due to nothing but mistaken thinking and un- 


Christian feeling. Certainly those writers go too far who suggest that 


the history of the western church contains only the record of unceasing 
sectarian strife, or that western missions in China have cared only for 


denominational propaganda. Perhaps that suggestion is not intended, 


but language is sometimes used which is at least capable of such an 
interpretation. Such statements are no doubt due to the entirely 
Christian desire to own up to the faults of the past. That, however, 
can surely be done without seeming to imply that the past offers for 
our contemplation nothing but faults, and without magnifying the faults 
to such a degree that they occupy the whole field of vision. It is one 


thing to confess that there have been cases where prejudice has been | 
mistaken for principle, and intolerance for loyalty to Jesus Christ. It 


is another and entirely different thing to suggest that the outstanding 
characteristic of past Christian history has been stubborn denominational: 
ism or ecclesiastical exclusiveness. 

- One is tempted sometimes to speak strongly of a practice which 
has been not unknown in recent years of basing on a few undeniable 


instances of un-Christian action on the part of individuals or organi- 


world-wide love of a compassionate Savior,—will not cease to plague and 


the image of his Maker and the blessings of heaven find equal, apportion-. 
ment among the sons of men. Human Welfare, from its first timorous 
and hesitant minor strain to its final. full-throated and triumphant major - 
refrain, must be enthroned in the seats of the mighty as the all important | 
task of men on their way to find God, through Christ-like love to their 
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gations loose general charges against the Christian Movement as a whole, 
—a practice which has inflicted on the Church greater moral damage than 
all the attacks of communists and anti-Christians put together. How- 
ever, Mr. Editor, I forbear, and content myself with this mild protest 
against a reading of history which is not only unfair to the Church of 
the past, but—still more important—which if generally accepted would 
put us into an entirely wrong relation towards the problems at present 
facing us in connection with re-union. | 

The attitude to these problems, which seems to me to emerge from 
recent discussions, is something like this. Let us make a clean sweep 
of all denominations, and begin de novo to construct the Church of 
the future, if indeed that Church does not at once spring up fully 
formed as the direct result of the disappearance of the denominations. 
Denominational differences are not only frequently productive of un- 
Christian bitterness, but are in themselves unjustifiable. They are only 
concerned with trifles, resulting from hair-splitting exegesis or personal 
preferences, or at best have only significance in western history. All 
that Chinese Christians have to do is to unite in one organised body 
and the problem is solved. 

In reply to all this I do not find it so easy to believe that the Church 
of tomorrow has nothing to learn from the Church of yesterday, save 
only what mistakes to avoid. It is a hasty and shallow judgement that 
the controversies of the past were disputes about trifles. Dr. Hodgkin 
said a wise word to the National Christian Council at its meeting in 
October, 1928, when he said, “While overcoming the evils of denomin- 
ationalism we must remember that some of these great divisions stand 
for values which we cannot set aside save at our peril.” The true view to 
take of many of these controversies is not that both sides were wrong, 
nor even that one side was right and the other wrong, but that both 
sides were in some measure right. Each side was right, not in the sense 
of holding the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, but in 
the sense that each had seen one aspect of the truth which needed to be 
maintained. It is almost a commonplace to the student of church history 
that even the great heresies drew their strength from their having laid 
hold of one element of the truth which was in danger of being negiected. 
Their heresy consisted not in maintaining pure error but in exaggerating 
one unquestioned truth at the expense of other equally valid truths. — 

It could be plausibly maintained that hairsplitting exegesis was at 
the root of the Marburg controversy between Luther and Zwingli about 
the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. Outwardly the argument ranged 
round the interpretation of the word “is” in the sentenee, “This is my 
body,’ but to see in the dispute eiddiiae more than that is to repeat the 
mistake of Carlyle who saw in the Arian controversy nothing more than 
a dispute about a diphthong. Luther was maintaining what his 
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Christian experience told him was true, that in the Lord’s Supper he 
was in real fellowship with his glorified Lord. That was the real value 
for which he was contending, and it was only an historical accident which 
led him to defend it by a medieval metaphysic. Zwingli on the other 
hand was standing for the evangelical principle that the benefits of the 
Lord’s death are given to faith, and to faith alone, and are not to be 
appropriated by any carnal partaking of the elements. They failed to 
agree because neither really saw what it was that the other was con- 
: tending for, but their failure does not alter the fact that both were 
maintaining real truths, each of which is necessary for a complete 

! doctrine of the Sacrament. 
It is a favourite occupation of the enemies of the Church to taunt 
’ Hit with the bitterness of its controversies, and one rejoices that morc 
' #@ and more such bitterness is disappearing. (In passing one may perhaps 
be allowed to wonder whether its disappearance is due more to a growing 
regard for Christian charity or to a diminishing regard for Christian 
truth.) Such bitterness, however, surely at least conveys a hint that 
the matters about which good and earnest men felt so strongly were not 
trifles. Or are we to say that the leaders in these controversies were 

neither good nor earnest ? 

Dr. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, once came to Scotland to lecture 
on “History of the Scottish Church.” He tried to persuade the Scottish 
people that their covenanters, their seceders, and their disruptionists, 
while often brave and heroic men, were yet extremist and mistaken, 
fighting often for points of infinitesimal importance and even absurdity. 
He tried to sweeten the pill by coating it with exclamations of admiration 
for their sturdiness, their courage and magnificence. To all this Dr. 
Rainy replied as follows: ‘Magnificent! Yes, I reply, very magnifi- 
cent but if this be the true view, oh, what fools! what utter, arrant 
fools! what un-Christian fools that cursed the history of their country 
with the miseries, the divisions, the arrested development, the inter- 
rupted Christian activities, not for a principle, not even for a false 
principle, but for a mere doggedness which only fell into the mistake 
of supposing that it served a principle. What an array of fighting fools, 
from Andrew Melville down to the greater name of Thomas Chalmers! 
And how great a man the Dean of Westminster who has seen through 
them all!” 

Was any other reply to such a charge possible : >? Yet ft. 
Stanley’s verdict on the pettiness of Scottish ecclesiastical controversy 
is to be applied to Church. History in general, is not Dr. Rainy’s reply 
equally applicable? To have to adopt such a reading of the whole his- 
tory of the Church is surely enough to induce most serious-minded men 
to re-examine the validity of the premises from which such a conclusion 


iS drawn. 
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’*The fact is that, af our present stage'in the learning of Christian 

trath| ‘we cannot’ help being denominational so soon as certain ‘questions 
‘are raised, or even, as a friend of mine‘said to me recently, SO SOON as 
/you ‘begin to study the New Testament. Let us try to imagine Chines 
Christians following the advice of a writer in the REcorpER and uniting 
in ‘one organised body. In doing that they have. already taken up a 
position contrary to that of other Christians who believe that the ideal 
Of ’a nation-wide church is unscriptural and prejudicial to the spiritual 
‘democracy and autonomy of the churches. Then what tests will be 
applied to intending members? Will a statement of belief be required, 
or will they “welcome the widest sort of latitude in the rationalising 
process so long as the practical exemplification of it conforms to the 
form laid down by Jesus”? Or in other words, will they say it does 
not matter what a man believes so long as his conduct is right? Can 
a man make the right response to Jesus unless he has a right belief as 
to who and what Jesus is? Is his response to be admiration and im- 
itation, or is it to be worship? Will there be any sacraments, and if 
so, how many? two? or seven? Who will be admitted to the privileges 
of the sacraments? Must all would-be members be immersed in adult 
years, or must they have a bishop’s hands laid on them in confirmation? 
Will there be regularly appointed officers? From whom will they derive 
their authority : ? From an unbroken historical succession of their pre- 
ilecessors going back to our Lord and the Apostles, or from appointment 
by the whole present membership? Are bishops essential for the 
existence of the Church, or even desirable for its well-being? So one 
could go on with questions which must be answered in one way or an- 
other before’ you can get your organised body. You may say that it 
does not matter how they are answered, but even in saying that 
you are taking a denominational position for there are Christian 
xeople who say that the answer to tiese questions is not a matter of 
indifference. 

There is another way of trying to dissociate the Chinese Church 
from denominational discussions. Those who follow this way usually 
admit that existing denominational differences may be justified his- 
torically, i.e., in relation to the time and circumstances in which they 
arose, but then it is maintained that they have significance only in that 
particular historical setting, and are irrelevant to the present circum- 
stances of the Chinese Church. This, however, needs.to be remembered, 
that history has'a way of repeating itself. To take one instance, already 
the Chinese Church in its demand for religious liberty is simply repeating 
the claim that has been behind all the chief ecclesiastical controversies of 
the Scottish Church, viz., the claim for the spiritual independence of 
the Church and for the “crown rights” of Christ in His Church, without 


interference by the State. It remains to be seen whether another stage 
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of that history is repeated in the Chinese ee eee 
price of suffering in order to: purchase its liberty. | 

_ The purpose of this article is to urge that what euieunitecenany' thee 
shortest ‘and most direct road to re-union is not in the end the best. It _ 
is not only that it is easier to say, “Do away with the denominations,” 
than actually to do it. My point is that even if we could with a word 
succeed in doing so, our success would mean the impoverishment of the 
church that is to be.. The achieving of Christian Unity requires more 
than an earnest desire for it and regret for what bitterness there has 
been in the’ past. It requires, to quote Dr. Hodgkin again, “clear con- 
structive thinking” and still more “a deeper spiritual appreciation of one 
another.” Our differences are not simply things to be ‘regretted and 
thrown away. They are contributions which we have to make to the 


completeness of the future church. We-need to try to discover what 


it is in the distinctive tenets and practices of Christian brethren of 
other denominations that gives these things their hold on our brethren’s 
hearts and consciences. Let us take it for granted that it is not sheer 
perversity that makes them stand for these things, but something of 
teal Christian value. It may have been partially hidden under accidental 
accretions, it may possibly have been distorted and imperfeetly stated, 
but it is there, waiting to be brought forward for the enriching of the 
life of the whole Church. Sympathetic effort will reveal to us the secret, 
and when that is done the way will be open for union, not through 
compromise, but through comprehension. No church will be asked to 
give up what it has learned of Christian truth in the past, but each 
will gain through the equally valuable contributions brought by the 
sister churches. Truths which have perhaps been too much neglected 
by certain sections of the Church, and other truths which have been over- 
emphasised in isolation by certain other sections, will take their place 
together in the mind of the Church, each balancing and compensating 
the other. .May we not express the hope for the future United Church 
that they will bring the glory and the honour of the denominations 
into it? 

An illustration of what I mean may be : seen in this year’s happy 
Scottish Churches Re-union. In 1843 the Free Church separated from 
the Established Church in order to maintain its spiritual independence 
which it felt was impossible within the borders of the older church 
as then constituted. The Established Church, while no doubt feeling 
the inconvenience of interference in its affairs by the State, was willing 
to put up with that inconvenience in order to maintain the principle of 


the national recognition of religion. For eighty-six years the two 


churches have lived side by side, each maintaining its characteristic 
principle. During the last twenty years, however, there has been patient 
and brotherly conference. between the two, and the result is ‘that on 
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October 2nd of tien: Neither has 
- compromised, neither has sacrificed what it holds to be principle, but 
anew way has been found by which the two principles are comprehended. 
ito which they Roth entet) will bes church; not nation! 
‘only, not free only, but at once national and free. a 

_... Dr, Fan, General Secretary of the Church of Christ in China, hes 
a chart of that Church in which the different denominations which have 
united to form it are represented by different colours. My hope is that 
when the United Church for which we all pray comes at last, it will be 
a church in which the distinctive colours of the component parts have 
not been blotted out, so producing a colourless whole, but one in which 
all the different colours are brought —" to combine into the pure 
white of truth... 


Practical City Evangelism for Women” 
MRS. ELLORY M. SMITH 


YT was very kind of the program committee of the mission to ask 
me to take part in this discussion. I feel much like the old darky 
who, when asked to change a five dollar bill, said, “I cain’t do 
it, boss, but [I thanks yo’ for the compliment.” 

Certainly I cannot tell anyone here how practical evangelistic work 
should be carried on. I can only tell of the work as carried on by 2 
few of us in Ningpo. And if I had the time I could tell much about 
the joy it has brought to me personally, especially this last year since 
I have launched out in it as I had not before. | 

May I first confess a few of my past edethkes! I have leaned 
too heavily on the older missionaries. I waited too long before launching 
out on my own. I believe that most missionaries during their first, and 
sometimes second terms, are timid about speaking Chinese when their 
seniors are around. Therefore I believe that younger missionaries should 
have at least part of their work entirely to themselves. I believe that 
some of that work should if possible be work that that missionary has 
started herself and be carried on in her own particular way. This is 
up to the young missionary todo. The older missionaries are more than 
eager for the younger ones to launch out on their own and carry on as 
they wish. Usually it is entirely due to the timidity of the younger 
‘missionary if this is not done. It was so in my case. I rather ‘felt 2 
bit virtuous because I was doing a good deal of “coolie’’ work and 
faves the bigger things to those who were much better able to do them. 


tA paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Central China Mission of the Presby 


terian Church, Shanghai, May 30, 1929. 
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Now I realize that while I should have done the routine work the bigger: 
things I should not have left undone to the extent I did. | | 
Also, I have been too hesitant in witnessing and speaking to non- 
Christians. To approach a person who has had no ¢éontact with Chris- 
tians, who seems to live in a different world from mine, a person with 
whom I seemingly had so little in common.—how could I approach such 
a one and hope to make any impression at all? It seemed a hopeless task 
tome. Now I feel strongly that a very large part of our work here 
in the older fields should be working directly with non-Christians. The 
church is able to take care of itself. I would beg of every young mis- 
sionary early in her career to prepare a few words to speak to non-— 
Christians, and gradually add to that and use it again and again. The 
Bible-women will fill in the interstices. Get a taste for such work early 
in your career. It is a wonderful cure for discouragement. As to what 
we should say, we must keep our eyes and ears open, read, learn from 
the older missionaries and the Bible-women. We need not be mimics 
but we can get our cue from them. I am having a wonderful oppor- 
tunity these days of working with a Bible-woman who has been a -Chris- 
tian only five years. She knows the non-Christian mind! I almost envy 
her her experience of knowing so well what it means to live without 
Christ and then to know the riches of having Him as a Saviour! She 
is a wonderful help to me. But I say in all humility and only as an 
encouragement to younger missionaries, there are places where I can be 
of real help to her in our approach to the non-Christian mind. 

Another confession! I have been prone to believe those who think 
that the winning of non-Christians should be left to the Chinese; that 
they can do it so much better than we can. Now I believe that it ought 
most assuredly to be the work of every Christian, no matter of what 
race. I know there is a great difference of opinion in regard to this. 
I asked one of our Bible-women in Ningpo to tell me frankly what she 
thought of my going to the country with them, and in all sincerity she 
replied that she thought I had better not. She said the country people 
were not as well informed as the city people: that all said that this 
was a foreign religion; and that when the foreigner appeared they 
pointed to him and said, “There is the proof of our statement.’ I 
asked another one of the Bible-women who has had a wide experience both 
in country and city, and she said, ‘“Mrs. Smith, people have called this 
a foreign religion ever since it has been preached here in China, and 
you and I must go and tell them that it is not a foreign religion!’ 
Now that was what I wanted to believe; and I have worked on that 
principle all year! | 

We have no new methods of doing evangelistic work in Niseess 
A few years ago we were much more up-to-date! We had a splendid 
woman’s club, very good in its day and way. It made wonderful con- 
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tacts for ts, lasting. friendships, and through it at least two outstanding 
women wete won to Christ. At that time we also had several attractive 
social features at our East Gate'Center. Now we have gone back, or (will 
some of you say?) progressed to the early methods used since mission. 
ary work began. Instead of taking some of our precious time for 
_ making sandwiches, pinning the tail on the donkey, and _ teaching 
English, we devote all of our time to three lines of evangelistic work ;— 
(1) calling in the homes; (2) street chapel preaching; and, (3) what 
I call “invited” meetings for non-Christians. Hid 
You, will at once think, “Why take time to listen to such old 
nods? We have all of us, except the very youngest, used them!” 
And that is true. But while I have nothing new to offer when it comes 
to methods, in Ningpo we do have a new urge for the work, brought 
on by the fact that by order of the local Party leaders nearly every idol 
has been smashed to bits and the temples turned into market places, 
schools, and assembly halls. The idol worshippers, most of whom are 
women, have been ruthlessly robbed both of gods and of places to 
worship. You can see at once the responsibility and privilege that is placed 
upon us. Here are thousands of people in a state of flux religiously. It 
was our God-given responsibility to get the Christian message to them 
as soon as possible before they became hardened and accustomed to the 
idea of no gods at all. We knew our opportunities were limitless. So 
we had no time for eats and games and secular teaching. We had more, 
much more, than we could do in the most direct evangelistic work! 
For these reasons I am going to mention our ways of work, even 
though you already know all about them. 
_ First, it seems to me that calling in the homes of the Christians 
and enquirers is the most natural way of getting the ear of the non- 
Christian, and at the same time helping the Christians. In my work 
of calling in the city we have been very warmly welcomed by the Chris- 
tians. In their homes we are on friendly territory. While we are 
exchanging family news and tea is brought on, the neighbors of that 
courtyard come from this doorway and that, often to get a glimpse of 
the foreigner. The hostess beckons to them to come in, and in a 
little while we have a nice little gathering and they get preached to 
without realizing it. Nearly always one finds one or two more in- 
terested than the others; this is a chance to help the hostess become a 
winner of souls. We urge her to bring these interested ones to the next 
meeting for non-Christians, or to church, or to our homes. Women 
especially like to have a little attention shown them, and they are very 
apt to come with the hostess if she is a tactful person. If she reads we 
_ leave a few tracts for her to read to her neighbors. And we do not 
wait too long before going to that home again. Sometimes the Bible- 
- woman tells the hostess beforehand that we are coming and she is some- 
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what prepared for us, having also done some advertising for us. 
Through this method we have had invitations to come regularly to some. 
homes to hold meetings. Just last week a Christian outside the West 
Gate, clear across the city from where we live, said, “Could you and 
Mrs. Ho come once a week to my home for meetings? I’ll get the 
benches together and have the crowd for you.” It has been our ex- 
perience that while some Christians do not care to do personal work, 
many would be glad to do it if they knew how and had some help. 
Think what it means to have helped make a person want to win souls 
fcr Christ ! 
I keep a little book which I call my * teaitishy book. ” T list the hone 
in which we have called, and the interested (if any) people we met 
there. I also keep some data about the Christians.- Should any of the 
women or girls be in our Bible schools? Are the children in the proper 
schools or in schools at all? Are they in Sunday-school? This book 
re Mi helps me greatly to remember names, conditions in the homes, possibilities, 
lo Metc. I have found it a great help in knowing “my parish’’! | 
d So much for calling. I’d like now to say a few words about street- 
It chapel preaching. That is entirely new to me, having only had a small 
N MM part in it since China New Year. But it is as full of thrills as a roller 
€ Micoaster! I come away from the meetings almost exhausted, but with a 
0 MM joy and satisfaction that I have rarely had before. And I do not do 
+ / much in the meetings. I play the wheezy organ, and am chief vocalist, 
1 HM the only place where I shine musically, and I try to say a few words every 
n MM time. Sometimes it is just to speak for a few moments on some song 
which we have written out and hung on the wall, such as, “There is only 
8 [i one true God.” By the time we have sung the song, read and explained. 
+ Mit and sung it again we have a good crowd, and the Bible-women start 
k Min with their talks. Chinese pictures Have been most helpful; so much 
* Mi better than the pictures from home. The people crowd around a picture 
¢ @ when just talking would not interest them. Some of the pictures and 
, songs give one a chance to explain very simply the whole plan of salvation. 


At first the Christians felt little responsibility for this meeting, but now 
the more zealous ones seem to delight in bringing friends and neighbors 
and in helping by giving their personal testimonies. 
The third and last method of work that I wish to mention is what 
| Ml have called a meeting for invited non-Christians. That is putting it | 
| HJ mildly; maybe I should say, the meeting for the compelled ones! This 
| Hi meeting was started by a missionary in her home. She turned one of 
' Hj her rooms into a little chapel; for a long time the meetings were held 
there but are now held in the Bible school. These meetings are a real 
joy to us all. Here we can concentrate on a few and do real personal 
work and see progress. It is a neighborhood meeting. The Christians 
are urged to bring their neighbors, friends, and relatives, not just once 
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but every week. We foreigners have every week spent some time in 
inviting people to come—the same people week after week until they 
come of their own accord. For example, there was our good neighbor, 
Mrs. P. At first we made it a point to remind her of our meeting and 
invite her to come every week. Then one day when I went in to ask 
if she were coming to the meeting that afternoon she met me in the 
doorway, and taking my hand in both of hers said, “Mrs. Smith, you 
ladies don’t need to come and call me any more; I know how busy you 
are. I want to come to your meetings now. I intend to come every 
week unless I have a special hindrance!” And she did. It was not long 
afterwards before she took her stand for Christ in that same little 
meeting. Truly we give them no rest, but, putting on our most engaging 
manner, go and call them, or just remind them from their doorways 
that they mustn’t forget the meeting to-day. _ 

We use these methods because of the testimonies of the Christians 
in this same meeting. Several of our Christian leaders and laymen have 
testified that at first when they were approached they did not want to 
hear the Gospel Story. They did not want to be bothered. But some 
neighbor or friend kept asking them to come to church, or kept talking 
to them about Christ, and they would listen or go with them just to 
save their face. And then a day would come when they wanted to hear, 
wanted to believe. And now they cannot be thankful enough for all that 
this friend or neighbor did for them in not giving them any peace until 
they heard the Gospel. We tell our women frankly and a bit jokingly 
that we are using these methods. For these are women that we get to 
know very well. The Christians who come to this meeting are most 
zealous in bringing their friends and helping generally. It is as good 
for us as it is for the non-Christians. We love this meeting. We have 
good choruses to sing, we have a season of prayer when people can tell 
us their requests for prayer, and it surprises us to find how the non- 
Christian women want us to pray for them and their families. We have 
good bright talks every time. This meeting has been going on for a 
year and a half without an omission and always there have been enough 
women for a good meeting. 

The two general methods of getting the message to the people are 
through the printed and the spoken word. Many have been won to 
Christ through the printed word. But because the great majority of 
people here cannot read, we must admit that it is through the spoken 
word that the message must be taken to them. That means that you 
and I are each one of us responsible for getting the message verbally to 
a great number of people. For instance, in our city of Ningpo where 
there are half a million people, less than 3,000 Christians, and of these 
only about 200 who are trying to win souls, it would mean that those 


200 people must get the message to the 470,000 non-Christians in that 
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city. I am one of those 200 people; am I fulfilling my part in that 
God-given responsibility? Am I making it — for my share to 
really hear the message? 

The other day I was told of a statement nila by Dr. Mott here 
in Shanghai. The gist of it was this. He said that in his travelling 
in the sixty mission lands of the world and while making a close study 
of mission work, he had come to the conclusion that missionaries were 
doing very well everything but the particular task they were sent out 
to do, to evangelize the people: that we were weakest where we should 


be the strongest. It is a statement that does not add to one’s peace 


of mind. 

Another responsibility that I feel keenly is to get more of the 
Christians to want to win people to Christ. And again I must ask 
myself whether J have helped or am helping them to want to do this. 
Am 7 in even a small way an example to them in this work? Should 
we not perhaps be stressing self-propagation more than self-support? 
We know that the former would soon bring about the latter. 

Jesus in telling how He was to accomplish the work of redemption 
said, “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me,” He has 
been lifted up. Now it has been brought to me more strongly than ever 
before that my task is to lift Him up in the figurative sense, in the 
widest way possible, knowing that if I do, He will do His part; for 
He does, and He will draw men unto Himself. 


Literary Needs of the Rural Church 


CLARA PEARL DYER 


S a district worker I view this problem, of course, from the stand- 
point of the rural church. The most vital need at present is for 
literature suitable for people just out of illiteracy. We have in 
our field hundreds of men and women studying in Thousand 

Character classes. Some read only two or three books; others succeed 
in finishing the four books and receive the coveted diploma. What then? 
To most of them, that is the end of their education, at least for a time. 
A few have the opportunity to go on into the higher course of popular 
education, and we hope the advantages of this course will be open to 
more and more people each year. Meanwhile there are these new readers 


_ in their homes, and what shall they read? Most of the existing literature 
is much too hard or is not suitable for adult minds and experience. 
Most of them will have to have literature exactly adapted to their needs, 
or the task of reading will be so difficult as to discourage them at the 
outset. 
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_ There are also countless big girls who have had a few years in 
their local primary schools, young boys apprenticed to shops and trades, 
and others who have such a tiny bit of learning, that it must be treasured 
as a precious thing, be cared for as a rare flower, lest it perish and be 
gone forever. Shall they be allowed to lose it, or shall they be en. 
couraged to hold on to it and add to it through constant practice? The 
answer rests largely with us. 

How shall we meet the need? What kind of literature is suitable? 
1. There should be small books and leaflets printed in the thousand 
characters which will cover about every subject under the sun! (Not 
all at once!) They should be cheap enough so that they can be put 


into every home where there is a reader. At first they may have to be 


given away until the habit of reading is established, but the people 
should be encouraged to buy them as much as possible. 
2. A simple magazine for women which will do for them what 


_“Happy Childhood” does for the children. The existing magazines are 


too expensive for the farmer’s wife, too long for her to tackle, and too 


_ hard for her to read. She needs some pictures in her paper to make it 


attractive to her, and she cannot take in more than one or two topics 
at a time. She needs something to help her in her house-keeping, her 
baby tending, and her daily intercourse with her neighbors, but she also 
needs to be helped in her Christian life, and she greatly needs something 
funny once in a while. She lives a very drab life. Let us put a little 
red and yellow into it. 

3. A series of articles appearing at regular intervals, or possibly 
put into magazine form, for the use of the farmer or small business 
man of very limited education. These should give general information 
on topics of present day interest, as a means of broadening his thinking 
and deepening his cultural interests. Few newspapers are taken in a 
village, but the farmer should have the means of knowing something of 
what is going on in the world and should be stimulated to want to 
know more. 

4, Stories and biographies suitable for men, women, and children. 
We hardly realize how much of our own mental outfit has been furnished 
by stories, how our attitudes have been shaped by them and our ideals 
formed by them. Some of us who were brought up on the old fashioned 


Sunday School library perhaps copied the virtues of our literary heroes 


and heroines more than we heeded the counsels of our elders. Let us 
bend every effort to see that these new readers have plenty of such 
literature put in their way. I do not mean that we must write a lot 
of the goody-goody tales of some of the old fashioned stories of our 


| childhood, but let us give them stories of people who live the Christ life, 


who are brave in a good cause, whose moral courage and stick-to-it- 


tiveness exemplify Christ’s Sermon'on the Mount. These stories and 
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biographies must not be too long, must bei in simple language, and should | 
be illustrated if possible. 


5. ‘Books to help the village folk in their Chistian: life, carey as 
short illustrations or expositions of Bible passages; resumés of Bible 
books written in such a form that the reader who really wants to know 
what the Book is about can find out even though he cannot read it 
intelligently for himself; books to be used in family devotions, containing 
the scripture verse or passage selected with reference to the characters 
it contains as well as its thought, so that the stumbling reader will not 
find it too difficult, and then followed with a simple illustration or 
exposition which simple folk can understand;. books to stimulate 
Bible study, such as a series of questions with spaces in which to write 
the answers which are to be found in references given, or topics of 
Christian living with the references given which will throw light on the 
various phases, and spaces in which to write the answers. Such books 
could well be used in the scattered membership of country churches, as 
they could be prepared at home like lessons, and looked over by the 
pastor, Bible-women or teacher when the church memier comes to the 
Sabbath services. 


- It is not enough to get such books, pamphlets, and magazines pre- 
pared, listed in a catalogue, and advertized on pretty colored sheets of 
paper. They must be gotten to the people. Most of these new readers 
are not going to be so hungry and thirsty after learning that they will 
exert themselves greatly to obtain reading matter. It will be very easy 
for them to drop back into illiteracy unless there is a great deal of 


stimulus from district workers, pastors, and teachers. The following | 


are a few suggestions as to ways in which this may be done. 


1. Village libraries. A few books and magazines may be kept 
in the church, or preferably in the church primary school, and it will 
make a fine project for the upper class children to be responsible for 
the loaning and collecting of these books, and keeping the proper records. 
Two or three dollars will buy enough books to last for several months, 


and then arrangements can be made whereby the libraries belonging to 


nearby churches can be exchanged. 


2. Book sellers. Every community should aie a man (or 
woman) whose business it is to sell books (other than Bibles) and . 
pictures. The country homes do so need brightening up and the influence 
of good pictures is very great in a home. Most of the farmers have no 
opportunity to buy anything but the cheap and often harmful New Year 
pictures sold in the local markets. Many of the country folks want to 
buy books also but have no way of doing so. If. there could be a 
Christian book seller spreading out his- wares on market day as well 
as the man with the obscene stuff now found in many a book stall, I 
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wonder if we would not be doing a vital piece of Christian missiona im 
work as well as meeting a need of the church members? _ re’ 
| 3. Free distribution. Every district organization should have .M% co 
literature fund, large or small, from which to supply reading matter ty 
‘people wh: cannot yet be persuaded to buy « po 
‘must buy below cost. It 
4. Literature campai gns.. Have literature days in churches andi 1a: 
schools when books, magazines, and pictures are advertized, prizes (off oc 
books) are given to those reading the most books during a given time be 
people are urged to subscribe for magazines, etc., reports are given off o! 
benefits received from certain books or articles read, book reviews arf cc 
prepared, etc. Anything to stimulate an interest in reading among thos cz 
who can do so little of it and have but little time, will tend to makel +t 
a more intelligent church membership, and stronger type of Christianity, T 
Unless the Christian Church prepares the material, and furnishes fi V 
‘the stimulus for a steady progress, the results of the Mass Education w 
movement in our churches, and much of our primary education in church is 
_ schools will not be permanent. New readers will be added constantly, @ it 
but those who were new but yesterday, tomorrow will be lost from the 
ranks of the literate. Let us furnish the material, get it to the people Mf 
‘in attractive form, and then induce them to read it with the compelling 
urgency of genuine enthusiasm and loving interest. 


‘What Should be the First Objective of the 
“Five Years’ Movement” ? 
H. F. WALLACE 


(T) every one who loves the Church in China and has been working 


on its behalf the call issued by the National Christian Council 
for concentration on the need of immediate revival has sounded 
a most welcome note, that thrills with new hope. It has voiced 
the convictions which have been weighing long on many hearts, and 
have indeed been becoming something like an oppression on those who 
Tove the Jerusalem in this land and pray for its peace and prosperity. 
And for this reason it may seem peculiarly ungracious to set about 
criticizing the form in which the call has been made, and the methods 
which it is proposed to use in order to make it effective. But if doubts 
do exist in some quarters as to the form and the methods, it is only ; 
healthy that they should find expression, and be laid bare for discussion. : 
Whether such doubts do widely exist I have no means of knowing; but 

I venture to think that if they have occurred to one they are probably 

not confined to his mind, but may even be more widespread than he 
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imagines ; those who have the grave 
responsibility of directing this movement will no — give to them the 
consideration which they deserve. 

The call issued by the Council is at once for a ni of the 
positions already occupied, and for a wide advance into new territory. 
It is at once a recognition that for years past the advance has been 
lamentably slow, and that it has been slow because the positions already 
occupied are far too weakly held. Thus the objective is stated to 
be two-fold: (1) The cultivation among Christians of a knowledge 
of Christ, of a more intimate fellowship with him, and of a more 
courageous following of Him in all the relationships of life; and (2) The 
carrying out of a vigorous evangelistic programme in the hope that within 
the next five years the number of Christians will at least be doubied. 
The two objectives are presented as to be approached “pari passu.” 
What is not made clear, certainly not adequately emphasized, is that 
unless the former objective is first attained to a notable degree, the latter 
is not worth working for, or, to put it otherwise, if it should be attained, 
it will result in a last state of the Church that will be worse than the first. 

For, to repeat the figure already used, the fact with which we are 
faced is that the present position of the Church is so weakly held that, 
unless it is first greatly strengthened, any wide advance into new territory 
may have disastrous results. Let the matter be reduced to practical 
detail. How many of those who are bearing the responsibility for our 
local churches could contemplate with anything but the greatest apprehen- 


sion the doubling of their membership within the next five years. given 


only the present resources for instruction and oversight, or these resources 
only a little increased? The problem immedjately confronting the 
Church is the mass of the uninstructed within its own membership. 
There is the large number of the illiterate or half-literate, whose knowledge 
of Christianity is necessarily confined to what they can pick up through 
the scanty amount of attention which they are able to give to the sermons 
which they hear on Sunday; and beyond these there is the large number 
who have never got far beyond the few foundation doctrines into which 
they were first initiated, and have never been brought to realise the wider 
meanings and applications of Christianity. There is the large number of 
hereditary Christians, of the second and third generations, who have not 


had the spiritual experience which their fathers and mothers had of turning 


from idols to serve the living God, and have not found that in Christian- 
ity which meets their experiences and their needs. The first necessity 
of the case is to help the average church member to realise what Chris- 


tianity is, and what it implies for himself. The mistake which has 


vitiated much of our church policy in recent years has been the assump- 
tion that the Christianity of the average church member may be taken > 


for granted. Committees have drawn up elaborate findings on the 
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duty of the Church to society, in city or village; programmes of work 
have been laid out in impressive detail; the task of the Church has been 
fully defined; but the results of it all have been tenuous indeed.' The 
trouble is that we have not the people with the vision to see the tasks 
or the devotion to accomplish them. The committee work of our central 
organizations has been getting farther and farther out of touch with 
the realities of church life, and has been diverting attention from the 
first things which must be done if the a of Christianity Ts 
to be carried out at all. 

The former of the objectives specified by the Council certainly shows 
an appreciation of all this. Why then elaborate the point? For this 
reason, that in adding the second in the form in which it has been put 
there is grave danger of largely drawing the attention of the average 
church member away from the first. The first is of necessity somewhat 
vague. There can be no visible goal fixed for it. The results of the 
effort towards it must be largely incommensurable. There can be no 
outward criterion by which it may be determined how quickly progress is 
being made in the direction desired. But to double the membership of 
the Church in so many years is a most concrete objective. Year by year 
you may reckon, by the help of your statistics, how far you are ap- 
_proximating to it, and what is the likelihood of your eventually reaching 
it. If one lets one’s imagination travel forward one sees the growing 
anxiety as the years pass one by one, and it begins to seem as if the 
objective could not be reached, more and more urgent appeals and whips 
issued from headquarters for greater effort lest there should be painful 


' failure, the drawing of comparisons among the rates of progress being 


made by the different church bodies. the rousing of the competitive spirit 
by appeals to each one not to fall behind the others; all the features, in 
short, of a “membership drive’ becoming more and more evident; and 
the vital spiritual aspects fading more and more into the background. 
| The naming of a numerical objective inevitably puts the church on its 
‘trial in the eyes of its own members and in the eyes of the outside 
world; it must reach the objective, or stand a confessed failure. We 
have already read in the Bulletin of the Council that “it is not too much 
to say that the future standing of the N.C. C. itself largely depends on 
the success or failure of this great enterprise.” (July issue p. 17); and 
we have heard it said in public by a member of the Council that the 
Church itself is on its trial as to whether it is justifying its existence, 
or had not better be cut down as a cumberer of the ground. The more 
’ this kind of motive is stressed, the more the figures are going to dominate 
the situation, and the second objective to take precedence over the first. 
A membership drive may be a legitimate method where spiritual results 
are not of consequence; but to concentrate the attention on numbers is 
not the way to obtain spiritual results. In addition to the diversion of 
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attention from the things that most matter, the effect of the “member- 
ship drive” suggestion may well be to induce laxity in admissions to 
church membership. Every applicant denied admission will make less 
possible the attainment of the desired end, therefore\let him be admitted ; 
for at all costs the Church, having advertized its atm to the world, 
must not be permitted to fail. 

The publicity being given to the numerical bijective may turn out 
to have another harmful effect, of less importance than this, but perhaps 
worthy of mention. It may be recalled how the publication of the report 


on Christian education became one of the contributing factors which 


created the anti-Christian movement of recent years; and it is not im- 
possible that publicity given to the “Five Years’ Movement” may provoke 
some reaction of a similar kind. The Church has no need to shun 


publicity—any more than persecution—if it comes in the way of fulfilling 


her duty; but she is not required to call attention to herself unnecessarily ; 


and a publicly proclaimed campaign to effect a certain outward result in 


a certain time, when coupled with the implication that if she cannot 
effect it she is a manifest failure, is certainly a temptation to ill-wishers 
to do their utmost to prevent its being attained. _ 

_ It 1s with something like dismay that one reads among the re- 
commendations of the Council “that a general fund be provided to cover 
the overhead expenses of the “Five Years’ Movement,” this fund to be 
secured by asking every church in China to make at least one voluntary 
contribution a year to it, and by securing such additional gifts in China 
and abroad as may be required” (No. 7). This seems to contemplate a 
large new expenditure; it suggests the creation of more organization, the 
erection of more machinery. The necessity of this is not apparent. The 
organization required is surely already there—far more of it than is being 
effectively used—in the local churches throughout all the provinces, and in 
the National Christian Council and other central bodies. If the existing 
organization were only filled with life and power: the ends aimed at would 
be within not merely sight but grasp. Surely this is not the time to 
encourage the vicious idea that nothing new can be achieved in the spiritual 
sphere without new machinery and new expenditure of funds. The return 
from the organization which we have already created has been very dis- 
appointing; therefore let us set up more! The power that is going to 
recreate the Church is not to be generated at a central station at Shanghai 
or elsewhere, and transmitted by long distance cables to the ends of the 
country. The churches have to learn to look, not indeed to their own 
resources that are available at every place under heaven, and learn how 
power can be generated on the spot. In the past years they seem to have 
been waiting for committees sitting in Shanghai to solve their problems 
for them, and bring them deliverance; they have become obsessed with the 
notion that messages of power and ‘vale: can come — from the lips 
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of those who have come from far places to deliver them, and wait wistfully 
on them for inspiration. They have to learn that the windows of heaven 
are everywhere overhead, and the channels of the Spirit are straight.as the 
arrow flies. If there are men and women on fire with a message of special 
power, let them carry it as far and wide as they possibly can, for the 
kindling of soul from soul is the old proved way of bringing in the 
Kingdom ; but let nothing be done that will keep the churches still looking 
far afield for their help, farther than the Lord Who is at their doors, 
| Is the use of the designation “Five Years Movement” to be en- 
couraged? It seems open to grave suspicion because of its suggestion 
that we are starting a new enterprise which has not been under. 
taken before, still more because of its suggestion that when the 
five years are up the movement ceases. We are not undertaking 
anything new, but only seeking to overtake arrears of work left 
undone in the past. We are seeking merely to do the routine 
work of the Church more nearly as it ought to be done. Surely it is 
not to be thought of that we are to make five years of exceptional 
effort, and then fold hands and rest awhile. Whatever may be accon- 
plished during these years will surely only quicken our desires for 
greater things, and the reward for work will be more work. The designa- 
tion has an application, strictly speaking, only to the numerical objective, 
which we have already-deprecated; but in general it seems to give en- 
couragement to the unwholesome idea that the work of the Kingdom 
of God is to be done best by spurts and spasms, rather than by patient 
continuance in well-doing. Definite and immediate objectives are needed 
to hasten progress in any enterprise, and not less in a spiritual enterprise, 
but they can be definite enough without dealing in numbers and terms of 
years. What can definitely be set about now as the preliminary to a 
new advance, the human preparation for a revival which no Church 
or Council can command, is a very searching analysis into the causes 
which have been hampering the progress of the Church especially of 
recent years, and concentrated effort to remove or reduce these. It isa 
task in which all the united forces of the central organizations are not 
too great to deal. The inability of great numbers of church members 
to read their Bibles with any understanding, the marked unwillingness 
of those who can read to give them any systematic study, the unconcern 
about the demands of the Christian ethic, the growing tendency to moral 
laxity, especially in matters relating to sex and marriage, the lack of 
4 the spirit of sacrifice and of volunteers for the hard and obscure places 

_ in the field, the fear of opposition which has led to compromise with the 
spirit of the times and has cut the nerve of aggressive evangelism, the 
dissensions and strifes among brethren of the same communion which 
are paralysing the Church everywhere,—much more seriously than those 
denominational divisions of which we hear so much from some quarters— 
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these are at least some of the tangled thickets through which the Church 
must somehow find a way if it is to come out. into a larger place. 
These are definite enough objectives for attack; and wumless they 
are attacked, and with some measure of success, we may see some in- 
crease of numbers indeed secured by various devices, but we shall not 
see anything of the nature of a revival. We shall only see a larger bulk 
more than ever crippled and wasted by deadly maladies that are con- 
suming its energies and threatening its very life. 

| It must be the prayer of every loyal heart that in this most critical 
time of need and of expectation those on whom the responsibility for 
the direction of the Church most lies may concentrate its attention 
unsparingly on the hindrances that must be removed, will sound aloud 
the note of repentance, which has always heralded the coming of the 
Kingdom; and so having prepared—which is all that men can do—wait 
for the coming of the Lord and the gathering to Him of those whom He 
will call. If the Council can lead the churches along this way, it will 
have done a greater thing for Christianity in China than it will probably 
ever do. again. | 


Present-Day Buddhism in China 


_ KARL LUDVIG REICHELT 


ECENTLY an atmosphere of hope and relief has been evident 
Rl among the leading Buddhist monks and lay devotees. The 
reason is that they have succeeded in reviving and reshaping the 
defunct Buddhist Association for all China, the same association 
h @ which, during the regime of Yuan Shi Kai, played a certain réle when 
s Yuan’s supporters tried to install Confucianism as the state religion. 
{7 ‘It was sheer need that drove the heterogeneous sheep in the Buddhist 
d fold closer. together at that time; now, the situation is still more serious. 
' @ Already much valuable Buddhist property has been confiscated by military 
‘i and civil authorities or by local groups of students, who say they act 
S @ on behalf of the local ‘“Tang-boo.”” Many monasteries have been turned 
1 @ into schools, barracks or hospitals. All kinds of restrictions have been 
| imposed upon the men carrying the chief responsibilities in this Buddhist 
3 Association. In the north as well as in the south, the Buddhists have 
'@ lost and suffered terribly. In the Yangtze valley, many of the monaster- 
ies and temples have been badly damaged and property confiscated and 
many places are still held firmly by soldiers. As the Yangtze valley 
from of old has been the stronghold of Buddhism in China, the effect 
of this occupation is very deeply felt. A visit to the new Capital revealed 
the fact that the three biggest monasteries there, and almost all the 
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temples, are used by soldiers; only those places which are of special 
value as restaurants and recreation temples—places which are well-known 
in connection with sight-seeing and art treasures—remain intact. 

In order to avoid some of the trouble in connection with registration, 
etc., the monks in Hunan have found an ingenious way of escape; they 
have postponed the yearly election of officers, trying thereby to evade 
the investigating parties and meeting enquiries with the significant 
statement: “We have no Abbott and no elders.” Among themselves 
of course, they have no doubt as to who is Abbott, etc. | 

Finally, there has come some relief. The monks and lay devotees 

have got together and elected a body of influential men, something like 
a board of directors for the whole country, with local branches in the 
big cities. Nominally the headquarters of this organization are in 
Nanking. In the stately Pi-lu monastery one young, energetic lay 
devotee, Mr. Ning Ja-Yiin from Szechuan, through the influence of 
some Buddhist officials, has succeeded to the extent of opening a few 
rooms as offices in the midst of the military barracks. In reality, the 
headquarters are in Shanghai with its rapidly increasing number of 
“chii-si’ (3% -£), lay devotees, who gather in the Chapei Chii-si-lin 
in the Kung-teh-ling (3 in Peking Road, in the 
clean and beautiful Tsin-nie-sah (4 32 Hk) in Hart Road or in the 
numerous small Buddhist brotherhoods scattered throughout this big city. 
Already a group of representative men has been to Nanking and 
had an interview with the leading members of the Central Government. 
They pled for religious liberty and the right to maintain their external 
apparatus and, of course, a very favourable answer was given to their 
plea. However, the conditions behind the whole thing may still cause 
anxiety to the Buddhist majority. It was, for instance, clearly pointed 
out by the Government that everything depended upon the behaviour of 
the monks and the responsible members of this Buddhist Society. If 
they really wish to act and live according to the spirit of Mahayana 
Buddhism, using their time and their means for the uplift and spiritual 
progress of the people, then nothing unfavourable to them will happen 
and Buddhist property will remain intact. On the other hand, if they 
fail here their doom will inevitably come! | | 
It was fortunate that T’ai Hsti came back to China from his trip 
abroad just at this juncture. As might be expected’ he has been very 
active in this movement. He has visited Nanking and given several 
public lectures there as well as in Shanghai. Most of his work, however, 
is done from a secluded place, from which he sends his letters and 
compositions to trusted men, who actually carry out his plans. At the 
present time he has his old friend Ren-Shan ({© gly %: fH ) and two of 
his most reliable disciples, Keh-ch’uen (%.24) and Wu Chao (9% @) 


working on his behalf in the Lay Devotee’s temple in Hart Road. A 
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special magazine, called ‘“‘Fu-chiao Kung M) is to be 
own fm published here, giving important material in connection with: the activities 
Hof the recently established Buddhist Association. | 


on, In this time of peril the conservatives among the Buddhists value. 
hey Mi the help which T’ai Hsii may render their common cause. They know 
ade HM that he has a great name among high political authorities and wonderful 
ant Mi tales have come to them about the success he met with during his trip 
Ss Mi abroad. It sounds in their ears as though at last people in Europe and 
America are now on the point of turning over to Buddhism! In ordinary 
°és Mi times, these conservatives among the Buddhists do not seem to have 
ke Mi much use for T’ai Hsii. What I often hear in this connection, as a 
he Hi result of my intercourse with the different types of monks in the various 
in Mi monasteries, is very far from vaste: but in times of peril things 
ay work differently. 


_ In the meantime, T’ai Hsii has retired to his favourite place, the 
Ling Yin Monastery at Hangchow. Here, in the inner garden one 
may find him walking up and down between the old and mighty trees, 
deep in thought. Here he is planning and meditating, undisturbed by 
the waves of criticism and calumny, praise and exaltation which are 
pouring in with every day’s mail in papers and letters. 


Much of T’ai Hsit’s work has fallen to pieces but he is always 
making new schemes and somehow he always succeeds in living in the 
lime-light, himself taking the role of guest and leaving the brunt of the 
work to his followers, his friends and disciples. The secret of his in- 
fluence is, in addition to his great personal qualifications, his remarkable 
ability to gather around himself the best and most powerful types among 
the lay devotees. Through him they are linked up with the ordained 
and consecrated men who are naturally the real ruling representatives 
of Buddhism in China. However, as only a small fraction of the monks — 
live up to their high calling, the sincere devotees think that they must 
step in and take the lead. In this, T’ai Hsti partly supports them, re- 
quiring only that a few of the best priests, the elité of the monks must 
work with them. “If this is not done” says T’ai tt “the old founda- 
tion is taken away, the connecting link is remov | 


We have already touched upon T’ai Hsii’s recent trip to Europe 
and America and. the tremendously exaggerated reports which have, in 
this connection, been circulated in the Chinese press and among the 
Chinese monks. This is not the fault of T’ai Hsu. It is his friends 
and other interested people who are behind them. T’ai Hsu, himself, 
gave a most accurate and interesting report in connection with the hearty 
teception which was given him when he came back to Shanghai. The 
many striking and clear remarks he made which are given in the special 
paper issued on this occasion, cannot but fill one with wonder. 
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He has visited the small Buddhist associations in England, ae 
wil Switzerlarid and seen how exclusively Hinayanistic they are, naively 
taking their models and forms from Ceylon. His heart js on fire with 
desire to break down the shutters and do away with all the fetters so 
that the full bright sun of Mahayana may shine upon them and that they 
may know freedom. He speaks of the many in Europe and America 
who take mainly an academic interest in Buddhism, studying. only some 
of the philosophical aspects of this great religion. For those people, 
also, he feels that something should be done. 4 

_ With tolerance and remarkable insight he speaks of the two churches, 
the two sources of religious and spiritual force in the West, the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Churches, and interesting parallels are drawn between 
them and the inner current of Buddhism. Even in his lectures he finally 
comes down to the practical suggestion that a great, strong, international 
Buddhist centre of learning and research, of holy communion and mutual 
service should be established somewhere in the West. He has also stated 
that a suitable piece of land has already been secured for this purpose in 
Paris and expresses the hope that the working committee connected there- 
with may soon see its way clear to launching out on the great scheme. 

It was also in Paris that a series of T’ai Hsii’s lectures were translated 
and published. He has sent me the English edition entitled, “Lectures 
on Buddhism.’’ These lectures certainly make interesting reading. One 
feels though, that the translator has at some places probably twisted the 
meaning or given to the words and sentences a scope which, most decided- 
ly, T’ai Hsti did not intend. _ Some bad misstatements have, in con- 
sequence, crept in. 

Finally, a word may be said about the spiritual state of mind among 
present-day Buddhists in China. I have just visited some of the most 
important Buddhist centres in the Yangtse valley. Everywhere I found a 
hard economic struggle going on with the spiritual life at a low ebb as a 
result. At the same time: there is evident in many places a marked long- 
ing for new spiritual blessing. At most places we were received in a very 
friendly way. This may be accounted for partly by the fact that we 
everywhere found monks who had lived with us at our institute in Nan- 
king. Many of these people have kept on reading the New Testament 
and among them an atmosphere of earnest search for the truth was 
manifest. 

‘Let me also briefly mention my visit to the old centre of Buddhism 
in Hunan province, the famous Nan-Yoh-Shan ( ly). Here the 
Buddhist and Taoist monks themselves arranged something like a con- 
ference. The monks came in on a fixed day to the main Buddhist 
monastery, Chiu-seng-si =F), from all over the mountain side. 
The speech of welcome was given by the leading Master or “explainer 
of the law” ( fah-si; ol fab ) after which, I lectured for an hour on the 
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I, Lama Procession, Yellow Temple. II, III. Funeral Processionis, 
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Top.—T’ai Hsti and Dr. K. L. Reichelt, Lingyin Monastery, Hangchow. 


Bottom.—Conference of Buddhist and Taoist monks gathered at Nan-Yok-San, 
Hunan, to listen to Dr. K. L. Reichelt lecture on Christian topics. 
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topic, “The Unique Message of the Christian Religion.” Hundreds of 
monks were gathered together, all of whom listened most attentively. 
The next day, a wonderfully bright Sunday, we started early in the 
morning with a lecture at the temple which is built on the very summit 
of old, majestic Nan-Yoh-Shan. And so we continued the whole day 
with conversations and lectures, passing down along the picturesque slopes 
and valleys, visiting every monastery and led by the lading monks to 
the fah-tang (#& ©), the place for explanation of the Dharma, where all 
the monks eagerly waited for a lecture—on — | | 


Crisis in the Mission Field 
HANS KOCH 
(Concluded from C hinese Recorder, S ibintiod 1929, page 580). 
UT again we must note that Clement in this respect, was in close 
B relation to the thought of his time. To Epictetus also, philosophy 
was moral philosophy, religious in character, to Seneca it was 
moral; to Philostratus it was chiefly religious. The philosophy 
of that time was mostly practical. It was like a live branching off, on 
one side into neo-Platonism and on the other, into the Christian Church, 
after the defeat of Gnosticism. Clement says somewhere that, “he who 
lives a Christian life can be a philosopher even without any special 
learning, and whether; he be Greek or Barbarian, slave or sage, child or 
woman.” Philo was thus stripped of all but its name, and it has 
rightly been said that the task before that generation was, in reality, 
not to unite Christianity to Greek thought, but to bring the Christian 
faith and the moral and religious philosophy of the Greeks into harmony.® 
“The hour had struck for joining the best of what Greek thought _ 
had produced to what Judea had bequeathed the world before it buried 
itself in Talmudism. It was not an illusion merely that the great nee 
was pursuing.” (De Faye). 

- Faced with the problem which we are here discussing, for us the 
point is not how much or how little men like Justin and Clement thought 
they could adopt from the heathen world, but it is the fact that there 
was something which they were ready to adopt, and which they neither 
would nor could do without if Christianity was to become more than 
a mere sectarian formation of conventicles. That this problem was more 
or less conscientiously faced in Alexandria and other places, there can 
be do doubt. In. this connection another question arises. How is the 
Concerning the heathen. cade of the attitude of the Christian to Philosophy 
see Hersek Dogmengeschichte, 3rd Edn. p. 224. 


4 
. 
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undoubted victory of Christianity to be understood? Did it: ‘conquer, 

perhaps, as has often happened, by accepting. the ways of. the conquered, 
or did it conquer by binding the conquered to its will? ..In other words, 
were these Christian wise men sosdrameneenaie —— or 
ned Christianity stood the test? 

It is of the greatest interest that the niithocitien. on this. satin of 
fe # history, on the whole, agree that it was the Christian faith 
that conquered. Harnack confirms this; Aubé agrees ‘with his statement 
concerning Justin; De Faye repeats it continually regarding Clement. 
Clement was, as we have seen, not a philosopher m the Greek sense. 
Many of his statements seem to have-a-heretic ring. He could speak of 
Gnosis till one would think he were a real Gnostic or intellectual. But he 
was not that. He was, as Justin was before iim) and Origen and 
Angustine after him, more interested in life than in doctrine. That same 
faith which decided his ethical views governed also his speculation. (De 
Faye, especially Section: “La Fote et la Gnosse.’’) Greek philosophy 
to him had its value in its relation to God, to Divine Providence, to 
rewatds arid punishments. It was a training for Christ. Its fatal deéfec 
was that it was helpless in face of idolatry. And then the word which 
became flesh came and spoke with authority from Heaven. These amen 
were Christ’s witnesses because He was their life. 

Jt might be useful to stop a moment at this point and turn our 
attention to the state of heathendom in the 2nd and 3rd centuries. We 
may assume that a vague notion exists, based perhaps upon the expression, 
“in the fulness of time,” that heathendom, at the appearance of Chris- 
tianity, was on the wane and died, so to speak, a natural’death. If there 
is anything that is hardy, however, it is an idolatrous religion. It is now 
a generally accepted fact that Graeco-Roman heathendom was so far from 
collapsing that the contrary might with greater accuracy be maintained. 
A learned German,’ a philologist by reputation, has, with Teutonic 
thoroughness, studied the literature of the time and the places concerned, 
and has come to the conclusion that, within the space of one lifetime 
there had been, both inwardly and outwardly, an intensification in the 
religious observances of heathendom. Everywhere was apparent a lively 
activity which took the form of the restoration of the old and the erection 
of new sanctuaries. Geffchen’s words have not been allowed to go 


9. Johs. Geffchen: “Der Ausgang des Griechiach-Rawiachen, Heidentums,” He 
writes: “Kein ernstzunchmender Kenner der alten Geschichte wird heute noch dem 
Dogme friherer Tage Glauben schenken, dass mit der Erstehung und Ausbreitung 
des Christentums die innere Zersetzung u. der Zerfall des Heidentums unmittelbar 
verbunden geweser sei, Gerade das Gegenteil dieser Auschanung ist wahr. Der Kampf 
des nea mit dem innigen Glauben der heidnischen Massen, mit der Ueberzen- 

fiihrenden Geister war unvergleichlich schwerer als das Ringen mit der 
Rmischen, ‘Statsgewalt; der Sieg des neuen Glaubens war demzufolge eine weit 
als vergangene aelen mit irher Geringschatzung des Heidentums 


eh 
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uncontradicted but may, however; . be said to have justified their utterance. 
red, Hi Furthermore Aubé had long ago come to the same conclusion: “The 
rds, Hi times (circa 180 A.D.) were not critical. Lucian was almost the only 
» OF BE “free-thinker.” Faith in the old gods was the decisive factor in. all 
- Bi ayers of society. Far from being in a state of dissolution, Polytheism 
| of had never had so many altars and sanctuaries. At no time either had 
auth philosophy been more accommodating and well-disposed towards the 
lent various religions than was then the case.”’. ...With the exception of a 
ent. Ti few Epicureans of bad repute “the bulk of ‘the people were believers, 
Se. Hj and even the highly cultured intellectuals, sophists, poets, historians and 
‘of philosophers, generally believed in dreams, miracles, revelations, local gods 
he ff with their power of intercession, as well as in the sacredness and useful- 
and Hi ness of the ritual of the cults.’ 
— Compare with this what Farquhar says concerning the religious 
De Biiife in India in our day. The result is put forth as follows. There is 
hy present in India a steady growth of almost all the old forms of religion 
£0 9 Hinduism, Buddhism, the cult of Islam, Jainism, belief in the doctrine 
eet of Zoroaster All these reveal an “overflowing confidence” that their 
th special religion is the religion of the future. -The tendency to praise all 
ch things Indian is very strong in the Hindus. It is significant to note that 
a journal like the Modern Review, which yet claims to be more or less 
“scientific,” in all seriousness should be able to maintain that all scientific 
inventions, such as fire-arms, locomotives, telegraphs and aeroplanes, were 
made by the by-gone Hindus long ago in ancient times. 

We find men like Vivekananda and Ramkrishna ready with argue. 
ments in justification of almost all Hinduism and there is no doubt that 
the “Theosophical Society” owes a great deal of its wide-spread popular- 
ity to its constant defense of caste and idolatry. One thing is certain 
that if the old forms of religion are left to themselves, then, in spite of 
all sublime philosophising, they will continue to flourish and, what is 
more, they will flourish together with that idolatry which seems in- 
separably attached to them, even in cases where it might reasonably be 
assumed to have been supplanted by them. In this respect the parallel 
is striking between the intetloctent heathentems of ancient and of modern 
times. 
It is strange and ooatien hen to be told by the same people who 
speak of the unassailable strength of heathenism, that the flourishing 
heathen cults, when allied to Christianity, appear to wilt. And yet this 
is precisely what we gather, both from the study of ancient heathenism 
and of ‘that: in: viene of to-day. It is as if the ancient gods had lost 


gate ak 


10. B. Aubé: Histoire des ales. persecutions de l'église. La polémique paienne a la 
fin du Ile siécle (Deuxieme Edition), p. 72, 
11. Farquhar, J, N.: Modern Religious Movements in India. Macmillan 1917, 


p. 430 (chap. VE). 


confidence. “Even those who came forward as defenders of the old 
beliefs, (croyances antiques), had lost their naive trust in them and they 
revealed this by a thousand almost imperceptible secret misgivings, 
(inquiétudes secretes), which referred rather to the future than to the 
past. 
“In the case of a man like Celsus,’* the Ramee heathen controver- 
‘sialist of his day, we find continually that, in spite of his spirited defence 
of idols, his interest is far more political than religious and we can 
imagine that, if this had not been the case, it would have been difficult 
for him to maintain his standpoint. From this clash of interests the 
spiritual force is found to suffer. If now we look at India, we meet 
there quite the same paradox. In the document from which we quoted 
above Farquhar says: ‘The victory-sure renaissance of the old religions 
with its extending guard of defensive organisations has been accompanied 
by a steady and ever increasing internal decadence.”’ And he expresses 
himself in words almost identical with those, just quoted, of Aubé: 
“We have therefore numerous defenders of idolatry, but no one actually 
believes in the value of idol-worship.”” This refers perhaps mostly, 
however, to the more intellectual classes. _ 
The same may be said regarding ae the position of 
widows, polygamy, life in the Zenanas, or the doctrime of Kharma and 
of metempsychosis. The defence often breaks down by the very nature 


of its advocacy, which reveals the fact that the advocate’s ideas are 


_far-removed from religious Hindu thought, since he uses arguments 
based upon the hygienic, social or aesthetic standards of the West. 
The influence of the Christian teaching is generally fairly apparent. Of 
the greatest importance is also the fact that asceticism, in the practice 
of which so much of the most beautiful, at any rate the most inspiring 
part of Hinduism reveals itself, has lost its prestige.*® 

The fundamental thought of Geffchen i is this, that Christianity con- 
_ quers not because heathen thought was in a state of exhaustion—it was 
far from that, but because Christianity was the stronger and entered into 
the fortress of the strong and overmastered heathen thought before it 
became conscious of its defeat. Harnack has, in striking words, given 
expression to this conquering power of Christianity, as it proved itself 
in its relation to Gnosticism: ‘The fact that the Hellenie Spirit in 
Gnosticism so energetically threw itself into the Christian congregations 
and was willing even to believe in Christ in order to acquire that moral 
force which it observed to be at work in the congregations, is a strong 
proof of the extraordinary impression which these congregations had 


made. For what did they possess which could be specially attractive to | 


12, Aubé, (see former feot-note concerning), Chaps, IV-VI. 
13. Farquhar says in so many words: “Asceticism is dying.” | 
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Gnosticism beyond their certainty of immortality and their purity of 
life?** | | 
Harnack continues: ‘The Christian congregations and their wor- 
ship of Christ, in reality formed the basis for the greatest and the 
most important of the Gnostic systems; and the recognition of this fact 
became apparent already at the outset of the great fight, a triumpk of 
Christianity over Hellenism. The triumph lay in the contribution Chris- 
tianity had already made as a social force.” And what showed itself 
in the beginning became more and more obvious as the development 
1¢ 7 progressed. It was the Church of Christ that conquered. But, observe, 
et ME not because it is a complete dogmatic constitutional unity of cults like 
d 7 the Roman Catholic Church, or corresponding to certain Protestant 
is // Churches; far from it. Historians continually emphasize that con- 
d #% tradictions of opinion and action often verging on chaos, were the general 
s M/ rule. And yet the Church triumphed. As it has picturesquely been 
5 described: “The threads are stretching out in all directions, towards 
y # Jewish-Alexandrian apologetics and polemics, as well as towards the 
philosophy of religion, towards the heretical Christian as well as towards 
the Hellenic Gnosis and neo-Pythagorean thought. And yet all this flows 
f # at last into that great river of development, the Christian Church.””® 

d _ We have seen how, at a certain period in the history of ancient 
e 

e 


times, a number of leading Christians took up the task of introducing 

the leaven of Christianity into Greek culture. We have further seen 

that these men were Christians in their innermost beings, not, as has 

sometimes been maintained, philosophers in Christian dress and we find 

f #@ that the Christian brotherhood, despite the lack of an institutional and 

> @ dogmatic unity, became victorious by the strength of the Spirit with 
which it was imbued. | 

What concerns us especially in this connection is whether we may 

- J now dare to hope that a similar triumph will occur in the mission fields 

; @ of our day, or whether the syncretism or the rationalism which we meet 

. @ with in the yiews not only of the Orientals but also of several mission- 

aries,'® will get the upper hand. One might, perhaps rightly, think 


14. Dogmengesch p. 224. A remarkable kinship with Harnack’s ideas is evinced 
by O’Neill in his “The Quest for God in China” p. 72. It deals with a syncretistic 
religious movement: “ t is of considerable importance is the testimony of the 
Open Court to the fact that Christ is planted in the midst of the life of ‘China.... 
“Here we have a remarkable outcome of the long years of missionary sacrifice and 
service....Hence arises the value of the new movement; proving as it does that 
Christianity, has now become indigenous in the mind and heart of China,” 

_ 15. Bousset (Schulbetrieb in Alexandrie u. Rom.). | 

16. Kanso Utshimura has recently sent out a warning to missionaries with a 
leaning _towards humanism; Bring to the Japanese the simple Gospel, not the 
civilization of the West, philanthropy, sociology, etc. Japan wants the pure Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. “I know Japanese Christians, who, by Christianity only 
understand the improvement of the world, not the regeneration of the heart, If 

t onger socia ional force in the people.” , ‘ 
Kirchenzeit, 1926, No. 41, p. 934. 
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that such a question betrays lack of faith, that the fear behind it shows 
a doubt of how far the Lord is with His Church to-day as of old, 


that His promise to be ever with His people has been forgotten. Be @ 


this as it may, we must note, however, from a study of the party 
press, especially in India, such as The Christian Patriot—(in ‘China 
conditions are somewhat different )—that they give us the impression of 
being written by men, like Chakkarai for instance, who in essentials are 
really Christians, and love their people; and not by Indians who are 
_ willing to dress up Indian thought with a few Christian ideas. This 
is undoubtedly true in the case of Sadhu Sundar Singh. — 
_ Special mention might be made of the contest which Stanley Sones 
describes. On. one occasion a respected Indian priest began to expound 
unitarian views. He seemed to secure a considerable following. The 
missionaries remained more or less neutral and yet, when the debate 
was over, the young Church of India was kneeling at the feet of Jesus 
confessing with renewed joy, “My Lord and my God!”’, and men of 
liberal as well as men of conservative ‘sympathies were drawn more 
closely together. 

On the whole one might say that Stanley J ones’s book confirms 
Farquhar’s summing up of his examinations of religious life in India 
of the present day.** He says that though many forces have been at 
work (in the different Indian sects, schools, etc.) it is Christianity which 
has been the decisive factor in the development.’*® We see from this: 

1. That the conclusion has been arrived at that “in India mono- 
theism is the only possible religion.”” It is evident that where this 
is taken seriously, 

2. Polytheism and mythology begin to lose power : | 

3. That the Christian teaching that God is our Father and every 
human being a child of God and therefore all men are brothers, is 
generally adopted by all religious sects of the present day ; | 
4, That Christ’s teaching of Divine justice has exercised a deep 
influence, implying necessarily the thought of repentance, forgiveness, 
a holy life and a passion for saving fellow-men, as for example in the 
case of Keshab Chandra Sen, d. 1884, leader of Brahmo Samadsj; 

5. That all worship of God must be spiritual, i.e., opposed. to 
sacrifices, ritualistic immersions, pilgrimages, self-torture, ete. 
| 6. That the Christian teaching concerning the person of Jesus 
Christ has in different forms been adopted by different Indian religious 
parties: (not only Brahmo Samadsj; note also what. is being said about 
Krishna worship). 


97. The Christ of, the Indian Road, p, 188. (Hodder and Stoughton). 
18. J. U. Farquhar (see former foot-note concerning) especially Chap. 
of the Movements). 
19, “It is quite. clear that — has ruled the development throughout.” 
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| most conservative missions, for example the Baptist and the Lutheran. 


1929)» Crisis im the Mission Field 657, 
‘From this it necessarily follows that the position of Christian mis- 
sions iS decided not merely by their opposition to heathendom; a further 
stage of fruition is now aimed at. This aim is found even within the 


The point of view which is held now-a-days by so many of our leading 
missionaries must, in the main, be said to be justifiable from a Christian 
standpoint. Most of them do not go nearly as far as many of the ex- 
ponents of the apologetics of the ancient church, when these placed the 
Greek philosophers side by side with the prophets of Israel. What they 
aim at is this only: to demonstrate that there is in Indian religious life 
a germ which shall come to maturity in Christianity. The rich life of 
prayer, the direct access to God, which we may observe in the Brahmin; 
the ideal of self-sacrifice in service, the ideas of a re-incarnation which, 
along with much else, we may observe both in the Brahmin and in the 
Indra, as well as in Hinduism in general, shall one day become spirit- 
ualized and perfected in Christ. 

Needless to say there are dangers in this. There are ghenowial 
in present day missionary life which tempt us to speak of the salt which _ 
has lost its savour. The want of unity in the churches and of agreement 
on points of dogma may well raise the question-of whether there is to 
be'no end to all this, or whether all is to end in chaos. It has not been 
the aim of this article to give advice or to point a road. That must 
mainly be the business of those whom God has blessed by calling them 
to work in the mission field at a time which, though full of difficulties, 
is also rich in achievement and richer in prongs than any other. time 
since the days of the apostles. | 
_- Let no one lose heart and let us above all not forget that most. of 
the hardest problems facing us are direct results of the work of the 
missions, are in fact, a testimony that the work has succeeded far. beyond 
the most daring dreams of only fifty years ago, and of the predecessors 
of the present mission-workers. __ 

In a leading article in the “N ational Missionary I ntelligencer,” (in 
May, 1923), we read the following words: ‘Among Indian Christians 
there is now an ever growing understanding of the more valuable sides 
of Indian religious thought. Christianity is in many ways influencing 
the religious life of the country, while, in return, the Indian religions 
are influencing Christianity.” There are those who think that the regal 
will be that Christianity will become “‘Hinduised”’ in essential points 
thus cease to be the universal Catholic Church of Christ. But the hist 
of C hristianity 1 in the past should —_ our minds free fram any such 
anxiet 
it on the other hand, Christianity is to take hold of the Indian 
people it must go forward’along Indian lines and in sympathy with the 
spiritual genius of the Indian people, without surrendermg any of the 
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essential features of its divine character. We have a double heritage, 
the Holy Catholic Church and India's religious pene, which we 
have made our own. 

Tt is in this light that we have here tried to read and to interpre 
the history of the Church in the past and in the present. Regarded 
thus, it seems both instructive and inspiring. ‘We see that in the past, 
out of much that is complex and chaotic, the Christian Church emerges 
with a clear and distinct mission. Not Mithra, not rationalism, nor 
Gnosticism, nor neo-Platonism, but the faith in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
the Saviour of the world, the Word that became flesh and dwelt among 
us, this it is that conquers. 

It was not the God of the philosophers or the learned; it was, in 
spite of Gnosticism, the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob; the 
God of Jesus Christ, Deum meum et Deum vestrum, before Whom, all 
bowed and worshipped. Because men and women were uplifted, not 
only the ignorant, but also the learned, well-educated and richly-endowed, 
those in whom the Apostles’ prayer was fulfilled: (Ephs. 1.3: 16) 
“That He would grant you according to the riches of His glory, to be 
strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith.” 

Jt is with the history of the missions that we have been concerned. 
We have tried to show that the work of the Christian missions as 
it is carried on in our time for the Church of God here on earth, 
seems to be filled with blessed promise; but that, on that very account, 
it must become an ever-clearer call from God to live in holiness, with 
unceasing prayer. That the Lord Jesus Christ who, in the past, led and 
inspired His people, may also in our time, lead His, alas too inconsider- 
able army, to victory. 

“He who hath ears to hear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to 


the people.” 


Religion in Harbin 


S. LAUTENSCHLAGER 


| N. North Manchuria, a district as large as Germany, ‘Harbin is 

the main city. It is situated in one of the richest agricultural 

districts in the world. It has registered a growth of wealth 

in agriculture and industry and is, therefore, dominated by a 

creative, progressive spirit in all spheres of its life. This is true also 

concerning religion. In Harbin, one never hears anti-Christian or anti- 

religious slogans. Everybody speaks highly of Christianity i in particular 
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A new Confucian Temple, costing over $1,000,000, is almost com- . 
pleted. Wire netting, which is so fine as to be almost invisible, protects 
the most exquisite paintings seen on the outside of ‘the building. The 
ceting of the-main building is indescribably beautiful. Its architecture, 
painting and sculpture work are, in my mind, equal to that of the palaces | 
in Peiping. This jewel of artistic beauty is called the “Temple of 
Culture’ (Wen Miao). I have never seen anything in Europe more> 
artistic. This temple gives one a sense of oneness with the universal: 
one feels a peculiar kinship with all the lovers of truth and beauty. 

A mile from the “Temple of Culture’, also out in the open country, 
is a new Buddhist Temple, which’ cost $700,000. Here we saw priests 
and worshippers coming in autos to attend a Sunday morning service. 
All the worshippers were well dressed. During the service the men stood 
on one side and the women on the other side of the temple yard. The. 
head priest, a man of fine personality and kindly face, invited me to his 
house and, as we drank tea, he explained that the great spiritual doctrines 
of Buddha and Jesus are fundamentally the same. He said that he and 
I were in the same great work of building character, serving society and 
of keeping alive in human hearts the spiritual reality of our universe. 

A dozen new Protestant churches are springing up in the midst of 
numerous Russian churches. There are also a few Roman Catholic 
churches and a Roman Catholic middle school for girls. The Russian 
Raptist Church has, in a few years, grown from a score of members to 
nearly three hundred. The largest Chinese Church seats 1,800 people; 
it was full at a special afternoon service which I attended. Two out 
of three of the Kuomingtang committee are members of the Y.M.C.A., 
one of them being a Y.M.C.A. secretary. 

No one attacks Christianity and Christianity dons not attack other 
religions. Harbin people seem to have bigger business to do. They 
are cooperating in building a new civilization out of the best elements 


in the East and the West. They are keeping the best in the ancient 


culture of China, adding to it modern science and the religious spirit 
of service and sacrifice. Between Communist Russia and the China 
of the old traditions, a new culture is being built. up in northern 
Manchuria. Here the East and the West have met in that greater 
civilization which is a prophecy, not only of a new China but of a 


new world. 
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Niels Ostergaard 
N ATELS Ostergaard, who died on June 23th, 1929, was known to 


many missionaries. He was born on November 3rd, 1880, and 
took his training asa gardener in Denmark and England. In 
1904 he applied to the “Danish Missionary Society,” but was 
not at that time accepted. He continued his education for the mission 
field at “Livingstone College” and “Bible Training Institute,” Glasgow. 
At last in 1909 he was sent out to central China, by‘ the Norwegian 
Lutheran Mission, as an assistant to Dr. Froyland in hooper work in 
Lao-ho-kow, Hupeh. 
 Just'as both men were ready to take up their some 
language study, a band of “White Wolf” robbers killed Dr. Fréyland 
and ended the possibility of Ostergaard’s work at Lao-ho-kow. — For 
the next year and a half he worked at Nanking University in the train- 
ing of students in farming and forestry and left for home, with his 
wife and children, in the beginning of 1917. -The only way open at 
that time was via America and even so, they were not allowed to 
proceed further than Vancouver, on account of the then presi) declared 
‘ruthless submarine warfare.’ 

Ostergaard now rented a small fruit teins at Bilkston City, near 
Vancouver and ran this for about two years. Then the American 
Y.M.C.A. asked him to join up for service among Chinese coolies in 
France. He was sent to France in February, 1919, leaving his wife 
and children in England on the way. This work ended with a trip to 
China with a transport of coolies and a few months’ follow-up work 
in Shanghai. He eventually returned to Denmark and was accepted 
by the Danish Missionary Society and sent to Pi-tsai-kou, near Antung, 
S. Manchuria, to take charge of the ee and forestry work at the 
middle school there. 

Disease (dysentery and latter sprue) soon duiwed itself agairi (he 
had suffered from dysentery most of the time in France, but © was 
seemingly cured) and he was unable to put a healthy, vigorous man’s 
Strength into the work. In spite of this he made Pi-tsai-kou a. very 
beautiful spot, with flowers, trees and hedges; and created a market for 
fruit trees, shrubs, bulbs, etc. 

In the Autumn of 1927 the doctor protested against Ostergaard’s 
staying another winter in Manchuria and he arrived in Denmark on 
October 14th of that vear. Now his battle is over and he has, after 
long months of weariness and sometimes pain, entered into the rest 
prepared for the people of God. He leaves a wife and six children. 

WAIDTLow. 
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Our Book Table 
‘KAGAWA THE PROPHET. 
Love THE Law or Lire, Torontxo Kacawa, Translated by J. FuLterton Gressrrr, 
with a biogra of Mr. Kacawa ELeanor M. OPPING. 
 Toyohiko Kagawa is a child of the modern missionary movement, and a 
portent which deserves the careful attention of the mother Church in the 
West and her daughters scattered throughout the world. He is both an 
assurance and a warning! That modern missions have produced one such 
prophet justifies their past and assures the future, but we cannot. but be 
sober when we reflect that so much of his work has had to be done outside 
the limits of the organized mission or church program. We are grateful 
that forty pages of this book are devoted to a sketch of the author. One 
is amazed at the ability, versatility and energy he has exhibited, at his 
capacity for work, study and thought.. Preacher, evangelist, novelist, poet, 
essayist; free lance, slum worker, social reformer, labor organizer. revolu- 
tionist, jailbird; educator, sociologist, statistician; national leader, interna- 
tionalist, socialist and Christian—it is a formidable list! And that for one 
just turned forty! The sketch is a peculiarly fine introduction to this book, 
for his own life is dynamic with the love about which he talks, and sealed 
with the sacrifice which marks it as genuine. While two of Kagawa’s 
novels have been translated into English this is the first of his books of a 
more general type to’ be made so available, and it deserves a careful reading 
by missionaries and Chinese leaders. Especially as we stand at the threshold 
of the Five Years’ Movement in China is it inspiring to listen to this vibrant 
person who is the leader of the corresponding Million-Souls-for-Christ- 
in-Japan Movement. | | | 
_ In philosophy Kagawa is an outspoken theist, holding that a Personality 
is the ultimate reality in the universe, and that the author of the last 
sentence of I John 4:8 made no mistake about Him. To Kagawa love— 
“cosmic love” as he sometimes calls it—is the energizing and unifying force 
in the universe, the principle which gives content and meaning to life, and 
makes it as a whole an art. Everything must conform to this principle, 
and so he resolutely attacks the problems which are agitating the Orient, 
and the whole ‘world for that matter. Some of his chapter headings will 
indicate the boldness and the timeliness of this crusader: Love and Creation, 
—Sexual Desire,—Romance,—Marriage,—Law,—Violence,—Economics,— 
Labor,—Society,—My Neighbor,—Education,—Art,—Science,—Fate,—God, 
When he comes to grips with these topics he proves himself no dodger, but 
blunts an honest lance even though the result may not win the approval of 
every onlooker; he is evidently not afraid, and he is just as evidently not 


To the reviewer Kagawa is least impressive when he uses logical 
dialectic or theoretical explanations, when he philosophizes; indeed we 


sometimes found him obscure. The fault may lie with us, but one has the 
tor (who seems 


impression that these passages must have given the transla 
to have done a good job) a bad time of it; no doubt some of the obscurity 
is due to the 1 ibility of securing a real English equivalent for some 
idiom, or of exchanging some phase of Japanese thought into the mental 
But when Kagawa speaks from experience, or gives 


currency of the West. 
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his conclusions, his resonant tones of authority command a hearing. He has 
several times separated himself from labor and other organizations, which 
he had founded or sponsored, in protest against the violence which ‘their 
programs later came to espouse, and so of international violence he says, 
“Just as certain men develop homicidal mania, so mankind is afflicted with 
racial and social insanity. Attacks of this kind are the major causes of 
war,” This anti-Marxian, Christian socialist says in discussing labor, “Work. 
ing under a capitalistic system is the most unholy, the most disgusting thing 
in the world.” His picture of the vermin-bitten, sleep-lacking, summer. 
sweltered and winter-frozen children of the slums will not soon be forgotten, 
His criticism of modern penology and education is akin to that often heard 
in liberal circles in the West—but more profound. pe 

The temptation to brave editorial wrath and quote at length must be 
resisted, but we venture two passages. Of settlement work he says, “One 
has to travel with little baggage, but must keep on going unremittingly. .. .If 
one attempts settlement work on too elaborate a scale, one must yield to 
capitalism, and settlement work degenerated by capitalism is futile. ...If one 
does have some money, let one do various things as long as the funds hold 
out. When there are no funds, then work barehanded.” And then this biting 
picture of exploiting imperialism: “In the great earthquake a wine shop 
on-the bank of the Okawa was thrown over into the river, and a crowd fleeing 
from the flames was drowned on that spot. Several days after the fire a 
mob of drunken idiots were to be seen diving into the water reeking with 
the dead bodies in order to salvage the bottles of sake, hundreds of which 
were lying at the bottom of the stream. They piled them up on the bank 
and were diving for more, when along came a gang of cleverer sake-thieves 
who ran away with the whole lot. But think! What are wars and economic 
conflicts but large-scale imitations of this sordid disgrace.” Shades of 
the Great War! And of Manchuria! | 

J. W. Decker. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT MOVEMENTS. 


THouGHt Durinc THE Last Decape. A Source 
Book prepared by Mr. Neanver C. S. CuHane for the North China Union 
Language School. Published by the School in 1927. For sale at Mission Book Co., 
Shanghai. 

It is of great importance that every Christian worker, and every mis- 
sionary in particular, should be familiar with the contemporary religious 
thought of the people among whom he is working. For this information one 
is inclined to depend too much on what he picks up either from his Chinese 

_ associates or from articles in English. The danger from the first is that 

he will be conversant with only a limited part of the situation. Thus he 

may be ignorant of many of the attitudes and religious convictions of those 

_he wishes to reach. The danger from the second is that he will not be 

conversant with the terminology and thought forms which the Chinese are 

using to express their religious convictions or their criticisms, : 

_ We are fortunate, then, in having a Source Book which gives us much 
first hand material in easily accessible form. This compilation by Mr. 
Neander C, S. Chang for the North China Union Language School is 
divided into three main sections. 

The first section consists of various selections from the discussions of 


-teligion previous to the Anti-Christian Movement, and by such men as_ 
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Ts’ai Yuan P’ei, Hu Suh, Chen Tu Hsiu, Russel, Liang Seo Ming, and 
others. Practically all of these articles are critical of, if not definitely 
antagonistic to, religion, So from them one can get a fair idea of what 
the cool and considered Chinese criticisms of religion are. : 

- The second section deals definitely with the Anti-religious and . Anti- 
Christian Movement of the year 1920. It contains articles both pro and > 
con, and also some of the manifestos that were issued by both religious and 
anti-religious groups. These give the reader a fine chance to get the language 
and thought of the issues that were so inent at that time of stress. 

The third section deals definitely with the Anti-Christian Movement and 
the efforts on the part of religious ers and thinkers to meet it. It con- 
tains articles dealing with (a) attacks on Christian Education from the stand- 
point of Nationalism, (b) attacks on Christianity from the standpoint of 
Anti-Imperialism, and (c) responses from religious leaders in the light of 
current attacks and criticisms. 

This last sub-section contains articles representing very wide differences 
of viewpoint, and so will be of special interest to many. Chang Chuen Yi 
(i ##i —) has an article on what might be called Buddhaized Christianity ; 
Mr. Wu Lei Ch’uan (92 FF Jit}]) former Vice-Minister of Education at Nan- 
king and now Chancellor of Peking Christian University (Yenching) has an 
interesting discussion of Confucianism and Christianity. There is a dis- 
cussion of religion by C. C. Nieh in which Christianity is attacked and 
a sort of Confucianized Buddhism is advocated. The Manifestos of the 
Chinese Christian Student Movement at Chinan in 1926 and of the Wuhan 
Christian Union in 1927 are included. The section closes with an article 
by Prof, T. C. Chao on “The Rise of the Chinese Church in the Midst 
of Difficulties.” Those who wish to see a brief summary of some of the 
latter articles will find them in the 1929 Christian Year Book in an 


article on “Developments in Religious Thought.” 


Frank R, MILLICAN. 


MANCHURIA. 


A Brrer Account or Diptomatic EveENTs IN Mancuvurta. Sir Harotp Partett, 
C.M.G. Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 4/6 net. | 


This monograph has been prepared} especially for the biennial Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations which meets in Kyoto this 
autumn, In very condensed form it covers the diplomatic: history of 
Manchuria from 1895 to December 29, 1928, when the Nationalist flag was 
hoisted at Mukden. Though written objectively and with platoons of facts 
that march without the stirring sound of drum or fife across its pages, one 
senses after reading that the writer feels that something has happened in 
Manchuria that will not be undone to the extent of Manchuria coming again 
under the undivided power of China. In economic importance and promise. 
Manchuria has made great advance since the Russia-Japanese war. This is 
in part due to Chinese immigrants but mainly, the author thinks, to the 
Japanese. Furthermore Manchuria has become for Japan a “first line of 
defense.” “As its prosperity grows so must its value to Japan increase,” 
A key to the author’s feeling about the inevitability of all this is found in 
these words (page 46); “In the circumstances (Japan’s) determination not 


to relinguish her hold is intelligible enough. This is a case of the necessity 
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which knows no law.” This cool and scientific appraisal of the situation 
leaves one, however, with a feeling of uneasiness as to the ultimate outcome 
of this tri-partite struggle. Russia and Japan have, at times, acted in some. 
what friendly understanding. Likewise Russia and China have sometimes 
arrived at mutually satisfactory arrangéments. But China and Japan have 
only come to some ‘sort of agreements as a result of pressure China could 
not withstand though her dissatisfaction with the situation is evident enough 
in the many ways she has tried to avoid carrying out such | ments. Just 
how this steady pressure, born of “the necessity which ws no law,” 
on the one hand and the steady resentment of China, born of an original 
claim, on the other, will work out one hesitates to prophesy. One can only 
wish that’ in some way the law of international cooperation might take the 
mo of this necessity which makes law-making the privilege of the strong, 
Manchuria thus reviewed illustrate international law or show 


that necessity is the highest international law? — 


Tue 1x Cuina, ty Donarp W. Ricnarvson, D.D., Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, Richmond, Virginia, Price, 50 cents (geld) paper, $1 (gold) cloth, 
This fascinating narrative of the Christian Movement in China is given 
in six lengthy chapters, beginning with the Church in China as (1) inclusive, 
seeking for complete development, rather than partial; as (2) small, but 
gaining through loss; as (3) persectited afid (4) poor, but (5) a conquering 
and (6) a challenging Church. In the mass of material, vety skilfully 
arranged, there are dark pictures and bright outlooks. The subject. of 
Chinese Nationalism is treated sympathetical y. In the leading editorial of 
the September REcoRDER a quotation was given from this book, showing 
that, “the teachings of the Church gave birth to this spirit of nationalism 
and have constantly fostered its growth.” 

There is one reference to the CHINESE REcorpDER, but obviously its 
pages have been regularly and carefully studied, especially as we read what 
is said on such subjects as Chinese leadership, autonomy, devolution, co- 
operation, the missionary message, and the right attitude of the missionary 
to new and coming problems. Much in the book will therefore be familiar 
to workers on the field, but will be specially illuminating and inspiring to 
the Church at home. 3 aa 


“By My Sprert.” By the Rev. JONATHAN Gorortu, D.D. London, Marshall, Morgun 
aud Scott. Pricd, 3s, 6d., net. | 


In this volume Dr. Goforth has yielded to the pressure brought to 
bear on him to write an account of his revival iences in Manchuria, 
Shansi, Horan, Chihli, Shantung, and Kiangsu. Whilst perusing this ac- 
count carefully we realise the truth of the remark made by a RECORDER cor- 
respondent at the time. He said he was not going to try in cold blood to 
describe the meetings. “Such things must be experienced to be understood.” 
The frequent references to confession recall the conviction of a_ veteran 
bishop that “in a certain sense Pentecost was the birthday of the Christian 
conscience.” The appearance of this book is timely as the year 1929-30 
has been widely accepted as the 1900th anniversary of - ve 
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we Wortv-Wme Prayer, Vernon F. Storr. Church Missionary Society, 2/- 
~ In this short but interesting book the significance of the “Lord’s Prayer” 


665 


is approached from the angle of its universality. Practical questions anent 
prayer in general are also treated, such as, “Can prayer‘effect any change in 
the laws of Nature?” and, “How can my intercessions benefit another?” 


Each phrase of the prayer is treated in detail and a wide ra 
applied to it. Devotions for private or co 

It is a useful and stimulating study of an 
of ever-new meaning. | 


Prayer” are pe at the end. 
old prayer full 


of scholarshi 


te use based on the “Lord’s 


LITTLE Suxwons FROM THE PENTATRUCH. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Price $ 


Hee: Henry W. Frost, D.D., New York, 


gold, 


These brief, simple meditations are deeply spiritual, yet thoroughly 
practical, In these days of complex problems and gloomy forebodings it 
is stimulating and suggestive to find how the early experiences of God's 


chosen people have a definite relation to the problems of life and work 


in China, - 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN CHINESE, | 


The Synoptic Problem, MW Canon B. H. Streeter; translated 
by Prof, ’. Chao. Published by the School of Religion, Yenching University, 


Peiping. | 
A Short Psychology of Religion, 


(HM G. J. Jordan, prepared in 


Chinese by Z. K. Zia.” Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. 
Kweangtung Synod, Church of Christ in China, 
MX). Kwangtung Synod, Church of Christ in China, 


Correspondence 


Needs of China. 
To the Editor of | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—I am now writing to 
pay an eld debt of correspondence, 
{ know you have made allowance 
tor my having too much to do to 
be timely in all my correspondence, 
but nevertheless I feel obligated by 
your letter of April 18, 1929, asking 


me to write a statement regarding 


those needs in China which western 
er best is 
a big topic. I am glad people both 
here are thinking about 
tt. Herein I beg to give an expres- 


sion of my humble opinion on the 
matter. 

I must make my position clear 
by saying that the Chinese opinion 
has value only when the Christians 
in the West are eager to help the 
people in China. Their eager and 
earnest desire to do something for 
the people here will surely find its 
adequate expression in those acts 
of helpfulness which are badl 

needed everywhere. Under s 


circumstances only would there be 


any justification for pointing out 
special needs? It is nted_ that 
the urgency of certain needs is 
greater than that of others, and that 
resources of men and funds are 
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limited. But I can never agree to 
any appeal that is made so specific 


that some s and money have 
to be with because the appeai 
leaves no room: for their contribu- 
tions. I prefer to have the facts 

esented regarding conditions .in 

hina and leave it to western Chris- 
tians to discover the needs them- 
selves. 

In enumerating these needs, how- 
ever, very few of us would venture 
to suggest that China needs Holy 
Rollers. But the Holy Rollers have 
come and nowadays they are makin 
more headway with their proselyti- 
zing than some of the orthodox 
groups. The worst of it (maybe I 
should have said, the best of it) 
is that a good many orthodox 
Christians are turning to them for 
spiritual satisfaction. I give this 
as an illustration of the intri 
of the present situation. Too muc 
diluted Christianity has driven some 
church members away, starved 
others, and compelled the rest to 
seek nourishment with Holy Rol- 


lers, Pentecostal people and suchlike 


ilks. 


The only justification for men-— 


tioning certain needs as urgent is, 


as you stated in your letter, that . |. 


some people are asking questions 

regarding this to which replies 

should be given. Therefore, I take 

the liberty of pointing out a few 

of the needs most commonly noted 

as urgent as seen from the stand- 
point of the churches. 


1. Christian industrial workers 
to help the Chinese improve their 
industries and increase thereby their 
productive capacity. 

2. Christian agricultural special- 
ists to help the Chinese improve 
their land cultivation and increase 
their farm products. _ 

3. Science teachers for colleges 
and universities. 

4, Theological teachers for theo- 
logical schools. _ 


October 
5. Evangelists to help the Chin. 
ese churches train Christian work. 
ers, especially voluntary worker; 
from among the members of the 
churches, 

6, Christian physicians for me. 
dical schools and hospitals. 

7. Christian athletic experts for 
Christian schools of- secondary 
grades. 

8. Rural education specialists to 
train rural workers for the country 


districts: this may be done in midde 


schools and colleges. 

9. A good deal of money will 
be needed for the starting, the 
supporting or the strengthening of 
the various features of work as 
enumerated above. Western Chris- 
tians can certainly help here if they 


want to do so. 


10. Above all, China and the 
Chinese Christian churches need 
spiritual leaders of the first rank, 
Whatever his profession or occupa- 
tion, a missionary ‘must be a man 
of God who knows he is sent by 
God. We can make allowance for 
his not understanding Chinese psy- 


chology, not being able to use the 


Chinese language, or even for his 


lack of efficiency or proficiency in 


work; but failure to impress the 
| people around him that he is a man 
of God is inexcusable. He might 


be a great success as a professional 
man, but he has no business to be 
a Christian missionary—the type 
China needs most. 
With kind regards, 
Lr TIEN-LU. 
August 26, 1929. . 


Religious Education. 


To the Editor, of 
The Chinese Recorder 
Dear Sir:—In reply to yours of 
oe 5, 1929, on the question of 
igious Education I can only say 
that in the South we feel there 1s 
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a great need for a new emphasis 


in Religious Education. In. conse- | 


quence we talk much about it. But 
there is a tremendous lack in trained 
leadership along this line and those 
who are interested are already over- 
burdened with other responsibilities 
so that as yet little real progress 
has been made, although some plans 
and programs have been outlined. 


The Church in the South is. 


looking for some help along this 
line from the young women who 


are now studying in the Theological | 


College. The first.two of ‘these 
women were graduated in June. 
One is taking the position of Direc- 
tor of Religious Education in a 
middle school in Canton, while the 
other is going to work in the Re- 
ligious Education department of the 
Kwangtung Synod of the Church 
of Christ in China. The Kwang- 
tung Synod has organized a Bible 


Teachers’ Training School, of senior | 


high school grade, which is giving 


a strong Religious Education course | 


and seeking to prepare young wo- 
men for Religious Education work 
in schools, churches, or Y.W.C.A.’s. 
This Training School is only two 
years old and as yet has had no 
eraduates. 


- So that I would say the new 


outlook here has only gone so far 
as to realize that specially trained 
leadership is necessary and that 
these two institutions are co-opera- 
ting to this end. | | 7 

[ am sending under separate cover 
a book* that has been published 
by our Religious Education Club, 
made up of pastors, teachers, Y.W. 
and Y. M, secretaries and others 
interested in Religious Education in 
Canton. It’ contains the lectures 
given at a Sunday School Teachers’ 
Training course conducted last fall. 
This Club is quite new and this 
is the one piece of work it has 


*See “Our Book Table” page 665, 
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_who are also real co-workers. 


accustomed: to contribute . . 


done. Weare hoping for more and 
better results in the future. 
I might add that Religious Educa- 
tion in the home is a subject that 
is receiving a 'pood deal of attention 
from the women. Some of our 
Christian parents are realizing their 
great responsibility as well as pri- 
vilege in influencing and training the 
lives and habits of the children 
given to them. 
DorotHy C. MACKEowNn. 


Chinese Church Finances. 


To the Editor, of | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


| Dear Sir:—Having read the letter 


of Mr. A. Sydenstricker in THE 
1929, 
page 336, I desire to mention some - 
points in connection therewith which | 
should not be overlooked. : 
The facts, which Mr. Sydenstric- 
ker refers to, are perhaps not as 
unknown to most of us mission- 
aries as Mr. Sydenstricker seems 
to assume. | 

Mr. Sydenstricker’s letter sounds 
like an accusation of foreign mis- 
sionaries. His way of proving this 
reminds me of the manner of politi- 
cal speakers in mass-meetings. But 
it is no use to blame a missionary 


for being a supreme “boss,” or to 


criticise the dismissal of a Chinese 
pastor and the depriving of.a church 
of its independence without giving 
reasons to prove wherein the mis- 
take lies. . 

Every missionary would be thank- 
ful to have Chinese fellow-workers 
They 
would never then be forced to act 
like a supreme “boss,” nor would 
they djsmiss a pastor or limit the 
self-supporting activities of any 
church. | 

It is true, “The Chinese are quite _ 


and they are able to support the 
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church on a larger scale, if given 
a free hand to do so. But is 
this the most important point for 
the future of the Chinese Church? 
Do we know nothing about caor- 
ruption—especially with regard to 
money? Have we no experience of 
the weak points of our co-workers ? 
Is no missionary ever compelled 
to act as supreme “boss” in dealing 
with his co-workers for the benefit 
of Chinese Christians, and on be- 
half of the inner life of a church? 
Our Lord, who gave us the example 
of John, chapter 13, gave us also 
the example of the supreme “boss” 
in John 2, verse.15. Such action 
may be against our co-workers, but 
it is still necessary. We must look 
and work not only for a spirit of 
comradeship with our Chinese co- 
workers, but also for the purity of 
the Chinese congregation. I do not 


The Chinese Recorder 


: “the missionary is oftey 
the hindrance to 
port,” nor that western money js 
a decisive factor in connection there. 
with. The stumbling-block lies not 


believe 


on one side only. The writer of 
this letter knows missionaries who 
are not pleased to note the defects 
among their co-workers, even when 
such are shown to them. They 
prefer andj are content with a Fata 
Morgana. Such missionaries do not 
render the best service to the Chin- 
ese Church, even if praised by all 
their co-workers. 

Our first task is not to quarrel 
about the “western church” in 
China, nor about the “real Chinese 
Church,” but to help to build up 
a genuine Church of Christ in 
Yours very sincerely, 

Gro. KORLs. 


Christian Thinking in China 
“THE WAY OUT FOR YOUTH” 


Between two hundred and fifty and three hundred girls from schools and 
colleges in China attended eleven Student Conferences this summer. Six of 
the Conferences—Hopei, Shansi, Swatow, Canton, Kiangnan and Foochow— 
were planned jointly by the students of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C, A. 
Of the five Girls’ Conferences, two—Mukden and Tsinan—were for college 
and middle school students and three—Hopei, Kiangnan and Hongkong— 
for younger girls. | 

The general theme running throughout.the Conferences was “The Way 
Out for Youth,” with discussion groups on “Life and Religion,’ “Social 
reconstruction of Society” and sex and vocational problems. The topics 
had been suggested and the program worked out by the students themselves 
at sectional committee meetings held preliminary to the Conferences. 

The discussions were keen. They centered in the practical problems 
that confront young people of to-day; the students attempted to find a way 
of living that will help them come to terms with modern life and all it 
involves. Their emphasis was on simpler living, on choice of vocation or 
profession, how to apply Christian principles to citizenship and in our relation 
with other countries, on personal problems of religion, on social relations 
between men and women, and on fellowship not only for school and college 
life but that will carry over after graduation. 
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To those who looked on, the Conferences this year indicated an increase 
in responsibility on the part of the students themselves and great emphasis 
on practical Christianity—lifting Christian principles out of the realm of 
theory and making them part of everyday living. The Conferences were 
held in as beautiful places as could be found and the programs were not 
too full: there was time for quiet and enjoyment of the beauty of their 


surroundings. 
¥. 


lL VMCA 


For almost thirty years, the Y.M.C.A.’s in China have held conferences for 
students in different parts of the country during the summer vacation. These 
conferences have been unique in the experiences of many of the students at- 
tending them, and have been the source of many sacred memories. New vi- 
sions are seen, hidden power is revealed, the tangles of life are unravelled, and 
oftentimes perplexed and disillusioned youths are given a new lease of life 
leading to peace, joy, courage and dedication to service. The writer is one 
of those who has been thus benefited by these conferences and is thus able to 
speak from experience. 

Eight conferences were scheduled to be held this summer for the follow- 
ing regions:—Manchuria, Hopei, Shantung, Shansi, Kiangnan, Swatow, 
Amoy, Kwangtung and Yunnan. The Yunnan Conference was unfortunately 
called off on account of the explosion of July 11. The Fukien region held 
its conference in the spring instead of the summer. The Central China 
and Yangtze districts have not been able to hold any conferences during 
the past few years owing to disturbed conditions. The conferences generally 
met for a week and the attendance ranged between thirty or forty and. a 
hundred and fifty: about 700 in all attended. 

The central theme of this year’s program was, “The Way Out for 
Youth.” The Chinese youth of to-day are literally trying to find a way 
out for themselves in the midst of a chaos of thought and the lack of any. 
satisfactory philosophy of life. They are perplexed by all kinds of problems, 
social, sex, political, economic, international, vocational, moral and religious. — 
They need some one to lead them out of this confused situation; they need 
the power which will drive them forward to a life of adventure and creative 
service; they need the peace and joy of a unified and transformed life for 
their troubled souls. Through addresses, discussion groups, personal con- 
versation, recreation, fellowship and worship, the students were brought to 
where they could look at their own and each other’s lives from a fresh 
angle, with an objective outlook and in the scientific spirit, thereby seeing 
their true selves and their place in their world. | 

One striking thing which has developed during the past three or four 
years is the amount of initiative students have displayed in these conferences, 
They are no longer content to have everything done for them by secretaries 
and leaders. In one of these conferences, the executive officers were a 
group of students: the chairman, many of the discussion leaders, the leaders 
of the devotional exercises were students. This state of things was common 
to a larger or smaller extent with regard to the other conferences. : 

Another feature worth mentioning is the mixing of men and women. 
students in these conferences. With the exception of two, all the con- 
ferences held this year were mixed conferences. In most of these, the 
Y. W. C, A.’s came in with hearty cooperation. Opinions differ as to 
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whether this is the best plan for conducting conferences, but experienc 
shows that it brings to the conferences a fellowship between the sexes which 
is in the main wholesome, clean, harmonious and uplifting, and which adds 
greatly to the value of the whole conference. There are certain necessary 
defects to this plan, for example the differences in the intellectual experience 
“af the two sexes and their background and life problems. These, however, 
are not unremediable, especially as we do not advocate the mixing of men 
and women students in all the student conferences. 
The writer has just come back from the conference held at Canton. 
_A glimpse at this conference may help to make real what has been said 
above. The closing session still lingers very vividly in memory. At Swasey 
Hall, Lingnam University, a hundred and five students, men and women 
in about equal numbers, assembled for a candle service. This began with 
silence, singing of hymns, prayers and quiet music. Then all the lights 
were switched off. Each delegate held a candle in his or her hand, lit first 
by the leader of the meeting and then by one another. Then all the candles 
were placed in the front in the shape of a “heart,” signifying the following 
of the light into a life of dedication. A short but impressive address was 
given. After another period of silence the lights went on again, and the 
delegates from each institution sang their school songs, followed by “God 
be with you till we meet again,” which was joined in by all as a parting 
hymn. The conference was then officially closed, but the delegates again 
formed themselves into rows and walked around the paths of the University 
campus till eleven o'clock. 
That was the climax that a nine days’ conference brought to these 

young people. The scenery of Lingnam campus, the White Cloud Hill, 
the Pearl River, the hospitality of the Lingnam students and faculty, the 
well chosen Icaders, the beautiful music, the excellent services of worship, 
the morning and afternoon teas, the open-air socials—all these combined to 
make the conference not only pleasant but rejuvenating and inspiring. 


Y. T. Wu. 
ANNUAL MEETING—KWANGTUNG SYNOD 


‘Nearly one hundred delegates attended the annual meeting of the Kwang: 
tung Synod of the Church of Christ in China, held in Canton, June 25-28, 
1929. The delegates were, in the main, representative of churches, many of 
them being laymen; the majority of ordained men were Chinese; the mis- 
sionaries present represented church not mission interests. Chinese and 
western workers were on an equal footing and enjoyed harmonious relation- 
ships; what any of them said was respected because of its worth not because 
of its national origin. Eight different missions cooperate in the work of 
this Synod, which includes the oversight of nine districts in which are 193 
churches and chapels, 85 schools and one hospital; other institutions are 
seeking inclusion. Problems of the reorganization started only four years 
ago still need attention. Slowly but surely, however, advance is being 
registered. Compared with similar meetings held ten, or even five, years 
ago this one showed progress in church-centric consciousness, purpose and 
leadership. | 

The devotional hours were conducted by Mr. Lo Kwon-wai, of Lingnan 
University, who took as his bac und the whole history of Christianity 
in China rather than the events of the past few years. He considered that 
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the Church of to-day in China has reason to be optimistic. At the same 


time he did not think that we should expect a large accession in numbers 
during the next decade, but that we should rather concentrate on the qualit 
of Christianity in China. If we do this, he said, the Christian Chur 
will have a great leavening influence on Chinese life:in the near future. 
He specially warned against present-day dangerous tendencies in the Church. 
One of these is that of Christianity allying itself with other religions and 
coalescing with them to such an extent that it would thereby lose its 
distinctiveness. He considered that the time has not yet come for Christian- 
ity in China to look to the other religions with a view to adopting what is 
good in them as of equal value with its own doctrines and teachings. When 
Christianity has taken its proper place in China and Jesus Christ is re- 
cognised as supreme in the field of religion, then will it be time enough to 
see how the other religions might supplement Christianity. By way of 
illustration he referred to the fate of the Nestorian church. Other dangers 
against which he warned the Church are the coveting of power, especially 
political power, and attempts to identify Christianity with such movements 
as socialism and sanmanism. He emplhiasised the truth that love for man 
must be grounded in love for God and that the relation of man to the Lord 
of the universe is, therefore, a more urgent problem than the relation of 
man to man.. | | | 
Prof. T. C. Chao, of Yenching University, Peiping, spoke on the pre- 
sentation of the Christian Message in this day and age. . T. K. Fpan, 
Associate General Secretary of the General Assembly, was also present. 
Another interesting feature of this meeting was the adoption in prin- 
ciple of a “Program for the Village Church.” This program suggested the 
necessity of autonomy in individual, family, village and congregational 
worship and urged that each church, some of which might be composed 
of combined village Christian groups, should be autonomous and self- 
was also stressed. Each 
individual, family, group and congregation should have regular Bible study 
and engage in some form of community service. Non-self-supporting 
churches, pastors of districts and preachers in charge of chapels should, it 
was suggested, be abolished. Bands of travelling evangelists should be 
organized. Special workers to assist local groups in training and service 
programs should be provided and one or more regional training centers 
for rural lay workers organized. This program was turned over to the 
Executive Committee for detailed consideration and practical planning. 


CHINESE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
Peitaiho, July Sth-14th, 1929 


The attendance at this Conference, held under the auspices of the 
China Evangelistic committee, (Stewart Evangelistic Funds), was remark- 
able. For over sixty women and over a hundred men to gather to study 
the Word of God, from beyond Harbin on the north, from Hsuchowfu 
on the south, from Korea on the east, from Kalgan on the west, recalls 
the gracious prophecy that “these shall come from far; and, lo, these from 
the North and from the West; and these from the Land of Sinim.” To 
thus see nearly two hundred church leaders gathered to Icarn more of the 


Chief Shepherd’s will was both an- inspiration and a privilege. 
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It ir. a matter of great encou t that in the conferences of 
Peitaihc and Kuling, which were planned and carried through for the 
purpose of the deepening of the spiritual life of the Chinese Christian 
‘workers, the platform was, for the most part, dominated by Chinese 
_speakers—imessengers in whom the Spirit of God abides. 

The speakers were Dr, Chia Yu Ming, a member of the Conference 
Committee, president of the Woman’s Bible Training School in Nanking 
- and vice-president of the North China Theological Seminary in Tenghsien, 
Shantung; Pastor Han Feng Gong, who takes his place this Autumn on 
the staff of the North China Theological Seminary; Rev. C. K. Lee, secretary 
of the Chinese Home Missionary Society; Miss Chen Yu Ling, for ten 
years a missionary of that Society in Yunnan; Pastor Wong Gien Son, of 
the Bible Correspondence School of China; Dr. Jonathan Goforth, of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission in Manchuria; Miss Marie Monsen, of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Mission in Honan; and Miss Jane Lide, of the Bush 
_ Theological Seminary of the American Southern Baptist Mission in Shan- 
tung. Personal work was done by Mrs. Chia, Miss Chen, Miss Monsen, 
Dr. Chia, Miss Lide and others. 

It is not exaggeration to say that the messages enjoyed by the delegates 
of these conferences, were the equal in spiritual discernment and power 
of similar conferences in the United States and England. 

It is only possible to give the briefest outline of the messages of two 
of the speakers: Pastors Han Feng Kang and Chia Yu Ming. 
For seven days, the first hour of the forenoon was devoted to a 
series of helpful and stimulating studies on The Church, by Pastor Han. 
First, the Church a special body, called out and separated: second salvation, 
(1) from sin, (2) by the Cross—a separation from the world, to God: 
third, the Place of the Church—-The Son’s Place, the Bride’s Place: fourth, 
Three Steps of Salvation (1) The Altar of Sacrifice, Christ accomplishing 
the regeneration of the believer; (2) The Laver of Washing, in the word, 
the believer being taught in the truth; (3) The Holy Place, the Spirit's 
dwelling within the believer and sanctifying him: fifth, the Church in the 
World—church members described from John Six, some coming because 
. they saw miracles, some desiring to be fed, some unwilling to obey, some 
unbelieving, some withdrawing, some traitors, some loyal and obedient; 
pastors described from John ‘en, some trying to come in through other 
doors, not Christ’s way; some running ahead of Christ, unwilling to follow 
Him; some who are unacquainted with Him and their own flock, strangers; 


some who are hirelings; some who are good shepherds: sixth, A Model 


Church—an architect’s plan, Heb, 10:9-25; an actually established model 
Church, John 12:1-8. Model church members—models in the home, in 
service, in giving: seventh, The Beginnings of the Church, Acts 1:8— 
founded by the Holy Spirit, manifesting the power of the Spirit. 

| The second forenoon hour was taken for five days by Dr. Chia, 
who gave a series of studies on the Scriptures, in which he gave a 
valuable view of the entire Bible. First, the Four Great. Periods covered 
by the Bible (1) The period of beginnings, Genesis 1-11; (2) ‘he plan of 
_ Salvation made and carried out, Genesis 12 to Acts 12; (3) The time of 
the Gentiles, Acts 13 to Rev. 3, From Jesus’ Ascension to His return, from 
the coming of the Spirit till the Rapture, from the rejection of Israel to 
the restoration of Israel; (4) The Church purified and beautified, Rev. 
4 to 22: second, the Scriptures—the key thought in each book of the New 
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Testament: third, the ag sigalg key thought in each book of the Old 
Testament: fourth, The Bible and Science—Is there a conflict? fifth, A 
Living Witness to a Living God—Are the Miracles credible? These two 
questions were answered greatly to the edification of the delegates, especially 
those whose faith had been shaken. Dr, Chia was used of God to steady 
the faltering and strengthen the weak. | 7 

We believe that the delegates went forth with a new light, new 
strength, renewed faith and courage. Some were born into the Kingdom 
at this Conference. Those who were already children of God were stimulat- 
el to hunger and thirst after more of His fulness. We thank God for 


another Conference under His guiding and blessing power. 
Miss JANE 


FELLOWSHIP RETREAT ON KULING 


Rare was the fellowship and revivifying the visions enjoyed by a small 
group of Chinese Christians and missionaries under the guidance of Canon 
B, H. Streeter at Lily Valley, Kuling, August 6-14, 1929. To the minds 
and hearts searching therein for more truth about God and his ways of 
working, was opened wider the door into living religious experience. On 
Sunday the group realized their oneness of aspiration in a quiet and 
meaningful communion under the reverential leading of Bishop Roots. 
Every day Prof. T. C. Chao led a morning worship session, focusing his 
themes on the ways in which men may experience God. Every night’s 
session was closed by worship in Chinese. Neither racial ties, denomina- 
tional bonds nor controversial alignments hindered the free sharing of 
experiences, ideas and problems which characterized the retreat. 

In an at times stirring, and always illuminating, way Canon Streeter 
shared with the group his deep learning. The keynotes of the retreat were 
given in his three lectures on, “Science and Religion,” “Religion and Art” 
and “Religion and Philosophy.” The main topics discussed in addition 
and as prepared in advance were, “The Reality of God,” the meaning of 
worship, fellowship and prayer and the presentation of Christ to China 


today. The daily discussions, in which all but one of those present partici-' 


pated, induced ardent digging into religious, scientific and practical issues. 

In the opening session there was some discussion of the relation of 
Christianity to western and Chinese cultures. Christianity, it was shown, 
is embedded in western civilization though the process is far from complete. 
The Chinese, it was urged, cannot evalute Christ until they understand 
their own culture, This it was shown, emphasizes human relationships 
(Confucian), aesthetic ideas and mysticism (found in both Taoism and 
Buddhism). “No one, (in China) however, will be satisfied with an 
interpretation of Christ in terms of old Chinese thought.” Both cultures, 
morever, face the same difficulty—there is as yet neither a Chinese nor 
a European “interpretation of the living present.” A new interpretation 
of Christianity is emerging in England, but its theology has not yet created 


its new intellectual background. In this regard the ordinary western Chris- 


tian is in the same state as the Chinese ristian. ae 
_ “How may we understand and realize God more?’ To this vital subject 


much earnest consideration was given. Thought thereon centered not so 
much in the problem of realizing God’s existence as the characteristics of 


that “something other than ourselves” which most religious seekers recog- 
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nize. Various clues to deeper understanding thereof were discussed. “God 
must,” for instance, “be as good as Christ.” His Reality is known through i |i! 
His cooperation with men in suffering and love. Recognizing the fact ch 
of pain in their experience men cannot rest spiritually or intellectually except re 
in the thought that God is good. Such sharing of suffering and love most in 
men experience in their human friendships. They do not all, however, le 
relate this experience to God. In Christ thoughts of God are so concentrated 
that men can handle them with their minds. Thus in Christ is found a pi 
clue to life’s ultimate mystery that all men may grasp and follow. re 


‘ Quite. naturally the above line of thought led to a discussion of the b 
nature of reality as disclosed by science. Most cultures and philosophies . 
of the past have thought of this in terms of “mind-stuff,” though that particu. 

_ lar phrase is modern. Then scientific discoveries led men, in the last century 
or so, to rule out this idea of an ultimate mind and attempt to explain their 
universe in purtély mechanistic and materialistic terms. But now scientists 
are again thinking of their universe as ultimately of the nature of “mind- K 
stuff,” which concept furnishes a reasonable ground for theism. Modem @ 
physics is, at this point, merging into metaphysics. However, no philosophy 
or philosopher has ever digested the fact of pain or undertaken its conquest. 
To do this is the task of religious philosophy in general and Christianity in E 

| To reveal God was the special purpose that marked the life of Christ. 0 
He is the highest representation of God that men have ever been able to tr 
conceive. Wholly human He had in Him also, “something other than \ 
ourselves.” Can men, however, be like Him? This question was deeply V 

‘ probed, This likeness a few of his followers have achieved; most not. As hy 


a matter of fact we know all too little of His religious experience. Fur- \ 
thermore our modern environment differs somewhat from his. Yet may t! 
we know God through Him and live inwardly in His spirit, though out- si 
wardly at some points our activities may differ. from His. Nevertheless dd 
His ideals, being the highest we know, should be the standards of human a 
living and striving. We must, however, guard against seeking to reconstruct n 
society suddenly in terms of slogans or generalizations. If society is to u 
be changed to accord with His ideals it must be by the doing of concrete ig 
and, even small, experiments. Yet Christians need some sort of a general 2 

_ objective into which their detailed efforts may be fitted. As a concrete and 2 


urgent opportunity the thought of the retreat focused on the problem and 
_ possibility of rural reconstruction. This, it was felt, might well be made 

the central feature of a Christian — that would appeal to the Chinese 

youth who feel that the aim of the Church is vague .in this connection. 


Chinese youth must ultimately furnish the leadership for a new China. 
How to present Christ to them is, therefore, a pertinent and pressing question 
if Christ is to share in that national renewal. Chinese youth shows a 
spirit of free enquiry, a desire for a new and scientific standard of ethics, 
to take the place of those which have come down from the past, and a 
desperate dissatisfaction with the present economic and political system, 
as based upon imperialistic and capitalistic motives. To meet and direct 
these youthful urges is one of the tasks of Christian leaders in China to-day. 
Among other things Christian worship and church relationships must de- 
monstrate the fellowship many Chinese youth are also seeking. To the direct 
method of Bible reading, prayer meetings and church services must be 
added the indirect method, whereby religion becomes identified with active 
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life situations. This seems to call for some sort of social creed for the 
churches as a whole. In the last session of the retreat Canon Streeter by 
request, outlined the way whereby God might be presented to those in China 
influenced by modern ideas. The retreat closed with a period of intercession 
led by Bishop Roots. | | 

The points given in a condensed form above are the high, positive and 
pivotal thoughts of this retreat as sensed by one who attended it. The 
retreat illustrates how earnest minds may seek to understand God, their 
universe and the significance of Christian ideals for human relationships 
through the intellectual approach. This is not, of course, the only approach. 
But that it has a place in present-day presentation of Christianity in China 
none can gainsay. To have such a one as Canon Streeter to help in such a 
discusstonal research was a privilege all of those present at this retreat will 
ever remember with appreciation. | 


_KULING CONFERENCE OF CHINESE CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


During the summer about one hundred and eighty Chinese Christian 
workers met in conference on Kuling under the auspices of the Stewart 
Evangelistic Fund. The aim of this: conference was purely for spiritual 
uplift. Only one missionary participated in the program, Mr. istie 
of the Alliance Mission, Kansu, who led the evening prayer services. The ~ 
main messages were all given by Chinese. These speakers were Rev. Chia 
Yu Ming, president of the Woman’s Bible Training School, Nanking and 


Vice-President of the North China Theological Seminary, Tunghsien, Sung; 


Miss Cheng Yu Ling. a missionary to Yunnan under the Chinese Home 
Missionary Board; Mr. Alfred T. Y. Chow, the general secretary of 
the China Christian. Endeavor Union; and Mr. Han Fong Kang, of the — 
staff of the Tunghsien Theological Seminary. Altogether these speakers 
delivered eighteen addresses in which they showed a grip on the real 
and fundamental teachings of the Gospel. Nothing of particular deno- 
minational emphasis or of the fundamental-modernist controversy cropped 
up during the sessions of the conference. Both speakers and delegates 
ignored all such problems and made Christ and His teachings given personally 
and) through His authorized teachers; the Apostles, the main thing among 


all things. 
A. SYDENSTRICKER. 


KULING MISSIONARY CONVENTION 
July 28 to August 3, 1929 


It is some years since a well-known speaker from home has visited 
China for one of our summer conferences; that is, not since the recent 
political upheaval. This year it was the privilege of those spending their 
holiday at Kuling to welcome Dr. Streeter, Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford-and Canon of Hereford. Many out here have been helped by his 
writings, and those of the so-called “Cumnor Group,” and eagerly looked 
forward to his coming. It is not a small thing for a man who has so 
many calls at home to come so far, but we can testify that it was well worth 
while, judging by the large average attendance and the numbers who were 
helped, not to say enthused. 

' At the opening meeting Canon Streeter pointed out the necessity of 
thinking hard and honestly. Generally speaking the outstanding feature 
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of his addresses was the way he dealt with modern problems, thus helping 


not only the listeners themselves but giving them material for answering 
the questions of the newly awakened, enquiring youth of China. Many 
appreciated the afternoon question hours as much as the addresses. In 
these Canon Streeter revealed his humour as well his ability to deal with 
a large range of subjects. : 

On successive days his addresses dealt with:—Science and Religion: 
God: The problem of Pain: Christianity and other religions (including 
Bolshevism): Creative Living: The Power of God. © 

It would be a mistake to think that we were just given an intellectual 
treat, however.: Even the above “lectures” were applied to life and were 
not mere academic discussions. The atmosphere throughout was devotional 
and each period included well chosen hymns which opened the heart and 
gave expression to the emotion aroused by the subject. Moreover, on the 
two successive Sunday evenings of the Convention, Canon Streeter conducted 
services for devotion when the life of prayer was dealt with and prayers 
were offered using extracts from the devotional classics of the Church, 
interspersed with silence for meditation. Ina closing address Canon Streeter 
made reference to the world-wide need for revival. Here he touched on 
a subject on the hearts of many. Referring to China he said that while 
for a time this nation might be looking to applied science as the highest 
good, yet this will lead to inevitable dissatisfaction. It will be found that 
only religion can satisfy. It was the duty of the Church to begin now to 
prepare for that day. | | 

If one does not here say so much about Dr. Westman’s addresses it 
is because he :s one of ourselves. He gave a connected series on Missions 
in the History of the Church. These, delivered each morning before Canon 
Streeter’s, were also deeply appreciated. One feature was the range 
covered by Dr. Westman, as he reviewed the past nineteen centuries and 
pointed to the contribution of each national type, noting certain weaknesses 
introduced as Christianity was transplanted from one soil to another. The 
speaker emphasized the lesson that we must not ignore this history, if we are 
to build well and surely. | 


— 


Work and Workers 


Canon B. H. Streeter Ill.—We 
regret to learn that Canon Streeter 
has for some time been confined 
to the Kuling Hospital. At last 
report he had improved somewhat. 
In the meantime several of his 
engagements had to be cancelled. 


Missionaries Captured by Ban- 
dits.—It is reported that mission- 
aries Kilpper and Fischle (Ger- 
man) and Walter (Swiss), all 


ago while at a hill station near 
Kaying, Kwangtung. They appear 
to have received no hurt. Latest 
reports state that a ransom of 
$2,000,000 is being demanded ior 
their release. : 


Passing of Mrs. I. Genaehr.—Dr. 
and Mrs. Genaehr of the Rhenish 
Mission, Kwangtung, left China 
some months ago on account of the 
poor state of Mrs. Genaehr’s health. 


members of the Basel Mission, were 
captured by bandits about a monti 


respondence that Mrs. Genaehr 
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passed away some months ago. 
Qur sympathies go out to Dr. 
Genaehr. We regret to note, more- 
ever, that Dr. ehr is unable 
to return to China. He is, how- 
ever, planning to keep in touch with 
mission work therein with a view 
ty promoting it so far as possible. 


Fellowships in Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary.—Three China mis- 
sionaries will enjoy the advantages 
offered by these fellowships for 
1929-30. These missionaries are, 
Rev. Stephen C. Peabody and Rev. 
William R. Leete, both of whom 
work under the American Board in 
Peking, and Rev. Charles F. John- 
naber, connected with the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission and President of 
William Nast College, Kiukiang, Ki. 
Aplications for these Fellowships 
and Scholarships should be sent in 
by January 1, 1930. Special apart- 
ments for furloughed missionaries 
are available near the Seminary. 


China Christian Endeavor Union 
Reorganized,— This organization is 
getting ready for a renewal of ser- 
vice. Mr. Alfred T. Y. Chow has 
been called as general secretary. 
Mr. Chow is a product of the 
Church Missionary Society’s work 
in Chekiang. He studied for short 
periods in Wycliffe College, Toronto, 
Biblical Seminary, New York, and 
Moody Bible Institute. For the 
last year he has been working with 
Miss Ruth Paxson in starting a 
Bible Correspondence School and in 
producing Bible study literature. 
Mr. H. H. Chen, also connected 
with a C.M.S. church in Chuchi, 
Chekiang, is the office secretary. 
The Topic Books for 1930 are be- 
ing prepared by voluntary effort. 
They should be ready some time 
this autumn. 


Epworth Leaguers at Buddhist 
Monastery.—Sixty delegates, from 
nearly all parts of Fukien, recently 


Work and Workers 
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met in the first Epworth League | 
Institute in China at an ancient 
Buddhist Monastery on Kushan 
Mountain r Foochow. Here 
they mingled 'in friendly intercourse 
with some three hundred monks. 
One-fourth of the delegates were 
girls. The most stimulating dis- 
cussions took place in connection 
with the social department of- the 
League. The Institute was initia- 
ted, planned and managed by Rev. 


Samson S. Ding, Secretary of Re- 


ligious Education, and his Chinese 
assistants. The addresses were 
given by Chinese. The monastery 
provided accommodations for the 
delegates who lived mostly on vege- 
tarian food. One afternoon the 
Venerable Abbot received and spoke 
informally to them. At all the out- 
door meetings curious monks ga- ~ 
thered around and listened in. 


Religion and Character in 
Christian Middle Schools.—Mr. 
Frank W. Price has worked with 
Dr. Chester S. Miao this past year 
on the investigation of the situation 
as regards religious education in 
Christian middle schools. Together 
they have worked out thereon a 
report in English and Chinese. It 
is hoped that this report will serve 
to throw light upon some of the new 
and perplexing problems in religious 
education and suggest broadening 
lines upon which Christian schools 
may move forward in the realization — 
of their aim. The English report 
will be published in the next two 
numbers of the Educational Review 
(October, 1929; January, 1930). 
The Chinese report will be published 
in the next two numbers of the 
Educational Quarterly (December, 
limited 
number of bound copies will be 
prepared for libraries and study 
circles. 


Notes from Shaowu, Fukien.— 
The Rev. C. L. Storrs of the 
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American Board writes that Chris- 
_ tian work is making some progress 
in Shaowu, Fukien. Owing to 
certain u ted exigencies he 
found himself under the necessity 
of acting as principal for the Han 
Mei School. The conspicuous ac- 
tivity of a foreigner in this school 
“whetted the opposition of a small 


group of anti-religionists and anti- _ 


foreigners in local political and 
educational circles.” This and the 
difficulty of securing an adequate 
Christian, staff increased the per- 
plexities of the situation. Never- 
theless the school carried on though 
the science department suffered 
somewhat. The number of students 
dropped to forty-six. However 
most of the students attended the 
Bible classes and the early morning 
short devotional period. On the 
Sunday after Easter eleven boys 


joined the church. This, taking - 


place when it is anything but 
popular to be a young Christian 


in Shaowu, is particularly hearten- 


ing. 

Chinese Christian Ambassadors 
to Western Christians.—At the in- 
vitation of the Methodist Board of 
Foreign Missions Mr. James Ding, 
President of Anglo-Chinese College, 
Foochow has, with Mrs. Ding, gone 
for a six months’ speaking tour 
among Methodist churches in the 
United States. Mr. Ding took up 
the duties of the school presidency 
in January, 1928. He became its 
first Chinese president and at a 
reduced salary. Anti-Christian ra- 
_dicals threatened him with personal 
violence if he went ahead. He 
went ahead nevertheless. Under 


his administration Anglo-Chinese - 


College has become the largest 
Christian .school in Fukien. In 
addition he has won the confidence 
of the Government which invites 
him to lecture at its summer insti- 
tutes for teachers and has appointed 
him on a special committee to ad- 


[October 


vise it as to its relationships with 
Christian schools. Mrs. Ding was 
chosen one of the fifteen Ching 
representatives to the Kyoto Insti. 


- tute of Pacific Relations. Thi 


distinction she declined in order to 
make this tour among ‘American 
churches. 


A Mutual Help 
the Annual Meeting of the Kwang. 
tung Synod of the Church of Christ 
in China (June. 25-28, 1929) 3 
Mutual Help. Association was or- 


_ ganized for the benefit of its clergy. 


All preachers and missionaries are 
eligible and are expected to join. 
An initial fee of $1.00 is to be 
deposited with the treasurer on 
January 1, 1930. When any men- 
ben dies the total sum thus paid 
in is to be given to his appointed 
heir or heirs. Another dollar will 


then be collected from each mem- 


ber and held as a deposit for similar 
need. A.committee was appointed 
to administer the funds. This 1s 
an interesting instance of how the 
Chinese Church is taking over a 


. long-established Chinese custom and 


modifying it to Christian ends. In 
addition a‘Provident Savings As- 
sociation was instituted for the 
same clergy. The beneficiaries are 
to deposit 49% of their salary with 
the treasurer of the Synod. To 
this the Synod will undertake to 
add an equal amount. Detailed re- 


-gulations are still to be worked out. 


The scheme will become ee 


on January 1, 1930. 


Work for the Deaf.—In seven 
schools for the deaf in the whole 
of China there are less than two 
hundred children! That is all! 
Realization of the immense need 
involved grows slowly. Yet some 
progress is being made. The pio- 
neer school at Chefoo has forty- 
four pupils. Of these thirty-one 


percent are fully supported by their 


friends while fifty-two percent re- 
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1929] Work and Workers 679 
ceive little or no support; the rest 
are supported in part. Three new 
schools have been opened at Nan- 
king, Shanghai and in Szechwan 
respectively. The one at Nanking 
to M is a Public School for the Blind 
an #™% and Deaf and is under the local 
| Educational Bureau. The Peking 
\ School for the Deaf recently made 
‘tM 4 successful appeal to the Educa- 
8° @ tional Bureau of Nanking as a result 
St of which it will receive one hundred 
49M dollars per month towards its ex- 


office of the Provincial Commissioner 
of Education. But there it stayed. 
The delay caused disappointment 
and perturbation among the students 
and wild rumors about the future 
of the University. Signs of a more 
friendly attitude towards Christian 
schools in Shantung have, however, 
eased off the situation. Twice a 
week the Memorial Ceremony for 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen was observed and 
once every two weeks a lecture was 
- given on the San Min Chu I, this 
- latter commencing from April, 1929. 


penses. During last winter Mr. 

Du, who is in charge of this school, A steady though small number of 
© HH visited thirteen cities and gave over students have attended morning © 
one hundred demonstrations before chapel. Of the women students 


more than half attend morning 


© various types of audiences. This 
chapel and about two-thirds the. 


"HH service to a particularly helpless 


class is in need of rapid extension ~| church service. The women grad- 
and greatly increased financial sup- | uates are in great demand. The . 


new curriculum of the School of 
Theology includes several courses 
of a practical nature. In general 
the enrolment of the university was 
lower than in any year since 1921. 
It was, however, better than was 
expected. The student body while 
smaller has become more distinctly | 
Christian. It is 92% Christian 
though only 62% of the students 
come from Christian families. Fif- . 
teen voluntary Bible classes were 
carried on by members of the staff. 


port. 
Transitional Trials —Like many 
r other institutions Cheloo University, 
Tsinan, Shantung, is being watched. 
3 It is not yet free from the suspicion 
of those who refuse to understand — 
| aright Christian institutions. In 
| November, 1928, the Board of 
Directors approved of taking im- 
mediate steps to register. Prepara- 
tion for this step cost the University 
$500 and three months’ time. The 
application was duly sent into the 


Sticking to their Guns 


So far as can be determined by a careful examination of the 1g29 
Directory of Protestant Missions in China, the following are the semor 
missionaries now in China, those, that is, who have been in China forty- 
‘three years or more. | | 


American Board Mission 


1 1868 Miss Mary E. Andrews Paoting. Hopei 

2 1874 Rev. T, Barclay, D.D. English Presby. Mission | Amoy, Fu 

3 Miss Katherine M.Talmage Reformed Church Mission Amoy, Fu, 

4 Miss Mary E. Talmage Amoy, Fu. 

5 1875 . Mr. G. F. Easton China Inland Mission Hanchuny, She. | 
6 1870: Mr. G, Parker Kingtzekwan, Ho. 
7 1879 Rev. J. J. Coulthard Chefgo, Sung. 

8 Mrs. Ada Haven Mateer American Presby. Mission — Peiping 

9 1880 Mrs, G. Parker China Inland Mission Kingtzekwan, Ho. 
10 Dr. A. Sydenstricker, D.D. Southern Presby. Mission Nanking, Ku. 
It 1881 Mr. G. Andrew China Inland Mission Chefoo, Sung. 
Mrs. G. F. Easton Hanchuny, She. 
13 Mrs, T. C. Fulton Irish Presbyterian Mission Moukden, King. 
14 Dr. Frank D. Gamewell Methodist Episcopal Mission Shanghai 
15 


Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, D,.D. American Church Mission Shanghai 
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Notes on Contributors 
Rev. Carteton Lacy, D.D., is the Agent of the American Bible Society. He 


arrived in China in 1914. 
Rev. G 

Missionary Society. 

Kwangtung. 


Rev. T. Campsert Gipson, M.A., is a member of 
Mission, Swatow. He has been in China since 1912. 
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16 Rey. Spencer Lewis, D.D. Methodist Episcopal Mission Chengtu, Sze. 
17 Mrs. Spencer Lewis Chengtu, Sze. 
8 Mrs, C. F. Kupfer, (retired) | $hanghai | | 
19 Rey. C, W. Pruitt Southern Baptist Mission Hwanghsien, Sung, 
20 _ Mr. H. H. Taylor China Inland Mission Chinkiang, Ku. 
21 1882 Mrs. Robert J. Gordon Irish Presbyterian Mission Changchun, Kir. 
22 Rey. W. M. Hayes, U.D. American Presby. Mission Tenghsien, Sung. 
23 Mrs, W. M. Hayes 
24 Miss G. J. Maclagan English Presby. Mission Changpu, Fu. 
25 Mrs. N. L. (W. H.) Park Southern Methodist Mission Soochow, Ku. 
26 1883 Rev. J.Walter Lowrie, American Presby. Mission Shanghai 
27 Mr. Owen Stevenson China Inland Mission Hiangcheng, Ho. 
28 1884 Miss Virginia M. Atkinson Southern Methodist Mission Soochow, Ku. 
29 Mrs, Thomas Biggin London Mission Siaochang, Hopei 
30 Mrs, T. E, Botham China Inland Mission Tsingshui, Kan, 
31 Mrs. Elizabeth F. Brewster Methodist Episcopal Mission Hinghwa, Fa. 
32 Mr, A. Hudson Broomhall China Inland Mission Shanghai | 
33 Mrs, D. E. Hoste 93 Sbanghai 
34 Mrs, F. McCarthy »» Shanghai 
35 Dr. William McClure United Church of Canada Tsinan, Sung, 
Miss C, Macfarlane China Inland Mission Kwangsin, Ki. 
37 Dr. Hubert L Parry Chungking, Sze. 
Mrs. Hubert L. Parry Chungking, Sze. 
39 | Rey. J. A. Slimmon Hill-Murray Institute for _—- Peiping 
the Blind 
40 Mrs. H. H. Taylor China Inland Mission Shanghai 
4! Rey. Karl J. Voskamp § United Lutheran Mission Tsingtao, Sung. 
42 1885 Rey. T. C. Fulton Irish Presbyterian Mission Noukden 
43 Mr. F. W. K, Gulston B. & F. B.S. Shanghai 
44 Nr. D. E. Hoste China Inland Mission Shanghai 
45 Mr, Gilbert McIntosh American Presby. Mission Shanghai 
46 Rey. Stanley P. Smith Tsehchowfu Mission Tsehchowfu, Sha, 
47 1886 Rey. R.T. Bryan, D.D. Southern Baptist Mission Shanghai 
45 Mr, Spencer Jones Independent Peiping 
49 Mrs, Spencer Jones © Peiping 
50 Rey. F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D. American Church Mission Shanghai 


EORGE E. WHITMAN is a missionary under the American Baptist Foreign 


He arrived in China in 1892. He is located at Kaying, 


the English Presbyterian 


Mrs. Extory M. SmitH is a member of the Presbyterian Mission (North), 


located in Ningpo, Chekiang. She arrived in China in 1916. 


Miss Ciara -Peart Dyer is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Mission 


located in Changli, Hopei. 
Rev. H. F. 


Wattace, M.A., D.D 


She arrived in China in 1907. ; 
. is a member of the English Presbyterian 


Mission located in Swatow. He arrived in China in 1903. 
Dr. Kart Lupvic REIcHELT arrived in China in 1903. He is the Superintendent 


of the Christian Mission to Buddhists in Nanking. 
his work among Buddhists from Shanghai as headquarters. 


time carrying on 


He has, however, been for some 


Dr. Hans Kocu is an Archdeacon in one of the largest churches in Copenhagen. 
He visited China some years ago and is especially imterested in mission work therein. 


Rev. S. 


LAUTENSCHLAGER is a member o 


f the Presbyterian Mission (North). 


He arrived in China in 1920. He is now on the staff, of Cheloo University, Tsinan, 


Obituary Notice 


“August 14, in England, after prolonged illness, Esther, wife of Rev. J. Percy 
Bruce, M.A., D.Lit., professor of Chinese in London University, formerly of E. B. M. 
and first President of Shantung Christian University. Mrs. Bruce came to China 


in 1 


Shantung. 
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